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Help Bill Casper Get that Hat 








For two weeks now the Editors have written letiers to subscribers about our 
Great 40th Anniversary Subscription Offer and acceptances are now piling 
in by every mail—dozens, scores and hundreds of them. But now we want 
to see if Bill Casper cannot beat even our editors as a subscription getter. 
Read Bill’s letter herewith and help him get that hat. He wants it. And we 
want him to have it. We absolutely guarantee the safe receipt of all money 
mailed to Bill Casper, care of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 











ib Dear Folks, Everybody: -- 


Seein' as how everybody was readin’ what I wrote in the paper the 

¢&) editor come to me and he says, "See here Bill! You got me licked. The 
ry) letters about what you wrote in the paper have been coming in so fast l 
couldn't hardly keep up opening 'em and counten them, let alone writin’ 


| anybody we got ‘em. Now see here, if you'll just write me a letter about 


f, this here 40 year old birthday jubilee-picnic twoein-one subscription 
"| offer we're a giving I'll give you a bran new hat of your own choosen, 
| provided it brings as many anewers ae you got last time 


Now bein a man of few words and not accustomed to writin I don't 
know what to say. But I do want that hat. Now as near as I can maze 
out about this here mammouth celebratin circulatin gettin offer is 
this. If you got a neighbor that ain't gettin The Progressive Farmer 
get him. If you ain't got none get one. Then it seems both of you can 
get the paper at half price and its wuth it at that. Now if you got a4 
neighbor that's got a dollar get that. Then maybe your paper wont 
cost you nothin. (1 don't know what the editor will sey about tnret 
but if you do he needn't know nothing about it.) But I do want that 
hat. 


I think I recollect they said a long time ago you could tell by 
a fellow's farm whether he read this paper or not. If thats so I think 
I know some farms where they aint readin it. Anyhow I'll find out 
when I start out on my rounds among em next week. (I got to go round 
anyhow to show em the hat.) And while I'm there I mights well help 
the editor by gettin all of them I can to take the paper. 





and send in them extry subscriptions at half price like this birthday 
party business says maybe the editor will let me write you another 
letter and get me a pair of shoes or something. But folks I do 


()) 
| Now if all you folks will help a fellow citizen and stand by me 
4 
| want that hat. 
) 


Now I aint a beggin none but I do hope you can find a neighbor 
thats got a farm that needs this paper and that you've got gumption 
enough to send in a doller for you and hin. 


%) 
f Yours, 
| BILL CASPER 














EL ae i en ay Pre 3A SY Vier SPECT 
Dear Progressive Farmer:— REMEMBER THESE FOUR RULES 

a In accordance with your great ONCE-IN-TEN-YEARS 
We JUBILEE SUBSCRIPTION OFFER | enclose herewith §....... rere making pa otter oe ane shin 
nefit of agents’ commissions, 








| for which renew my own subseription 12 months—52Z issues—and subscriber the 


also send The Progressive Farmer one year to new. subscribers snes “pegs gees — | cov eotess -_ 


as written below. (See “Four Rules” herewith.) threugh agents. 
in nh DACEUNOR es ccs c ccm yensphogaed sods eee waca ; eR Tw whee gous ccbetae o> 


and your subscription will be extended one 


Names and Addresses of New Subscribers: — year from its present expiration. 


3. If you send more than one new subscrib- 
BR NER, pole: Me Se a vaitins b5G.8 hreat a | Siew ia ARN eh oe Baw Ted ea es er, ADD 5@ CENTS extra fer each such name. 


4. If you wish a 1926 Farmers’ Account and 
ee Record => (Sc), Progressive Farmer bind- 

er (30c), or any Progressive Farmer books, 
attach to your order herewith. 
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by Robert M. Adams) 








Insurance 


WEEK before last we quoted (in “Hill- 
t F Talks"). £ 3 


op trom Bob 
Adams's delightful new book, Rude Ru- 
Rhymes. We are glad to say we have 
irranged with Bob to give us during 
1926 some of his rhymes that have not 
yet been put into book form. And since 
new year is a good time for every farme: 
to consider whether he has properly pro- 
tected his family by life insurance, we 
ire first of all using Bob's “rude rural’ 
thoughts on that subject :— 


arn 


All mayried men should be adjured 

To go and get their lives insured. 

Yea, even though you're running free, 
As we poor fellers used to be, 

Some dame is apt to grab your halter 
And lead you toward the fatal altar. 
Right now, while you are feeling perky 
And stepping high and taiking turkey, 
You should fill out an «application. 
Explain your age and occupation, 


| Then let the doctor squint and thump, 
| To try your lungs and test your pump 





lf all your inwards function true 
They'll write a policy for you. 

So wet insured already yet, 

For when some punk disease you get 


They ill not take you on a bet. 

We'd hate to have our pretty kids 

Wear leaky shoes and ragged lids. 

We'd hate to have the. hands we’ve kisse 
Hire out to scrub men’s floors, I wist. 
We'd rather squeeze a bit, by gum, 

To pay that yearly premium. 

Our guardian angels sometimes nap 

And let misfortune strike a chap, 


But Angel Death of all the mob 
Is evermore upon the job. 
. let's insure, not wait, but hurry, 
id let the actuaries worry. 
eat’ s fix it so when death arrives 
fo put a kibosh on our lives, 
And when they ha “n us out of town 
To bury us and t am np us down, 
Our widows left thine on earth 
Vill get a darn yrrw more’n we're worth. 


BOB ADAMS 





Says the Managing Editor: 
Look Here, 4-H Club Workers 


EAD the President's message to farm 
boys and girls on page 17 and then 











| swell up—but don't pop. Four-H club 








boys and girls can justly be proud of 
having developed an organization that at- 
tracts such attention and such favorable 
comment from the President of the 
United States. But having done such 
fine work and having gained such dis- 
tinguished recognition is only the signal 
for setting out to do a finer work in the 
future. In the hope of helping in this 
fine work, the young people's depart- 
ment in our first issue each month will 
be devoted wholly to 4-H club work. 


Lone Scouts, Attention 


EE what the President of the United 
States of America says about scout 


| work! Now aren't you proud of your 


organization? It was this feeling about 
scout work that caused The Progressive 
Farmer to determine to put it within 
reach of Southern farm boys. While 
hundreds have joined there are thousands 
yet who should have the advantages so 
forcefully presented by the President. 
This statement alone should make loyal 
Lone Scouts clip the application on page 
22 and get a new member before tomor- 
row night. And if any boys who are not 
now enrolled as Lone Scouts happen to 
read this notice we suggest that they clip 
the blank from page 22 and forward 
their application at once. 


“I SEE BY THE ADS—” 


SEE by the ads in this paper where a 

fellow wants to send a book about a 
grass that makes 50 tons of green stuff 
to the acre. It ain’t going to hurt me 
none to write for ther book. That stuff 
might be the very thing I want. 

I see by the ads in this paper where the 
seed books is free again.. Martha ‘lows 
it’s about time to be writing for ’em if 
we aim to get a little garden stuff planted 
in time this year. Maybe I can get her 
to do the writin’ this one time more. 


~ Yours, _ BILL CASPER. 
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ended 1886 at Winston-Salem 
Removed | to on N. C., 1888 








Farm Work This Week and Next 


The Farm Alarm Clock: 
I. The Farm Alarm Clock: Six Jobs 


REGULAR supply of salt and water is as neces- 
A sary for livestock in winter as in summer, and a 
supply of each should be accessible at all times. 
2. Water can be put in the kitchen, bathroom, and 
toilet just about as well in winter as in summer. If 
you have a source of water, a gasoline engine or hy- 
draulic ram or windmill, and a tank, and the necessary 
plumbing, you can have “city water service” in the 
country. 
3. If cabbage plants for the early spring crop have 


not been set, let’s set them this month. For a later 
supply, sow seed in a coldframe now for setting in 
February and March. Charleston Wakefield, Copen- 


hagen Market, Succession, Early Summer and Ballhead 
are all good varieties, 

4. Now that the leaves are off the trees, we can 
better judge the quality of our woods growth and 
select the trees that are mature, or crowded, for cutting 
at odd times. Timber is a profitable crop right now 
and the sooner we learn how to produce it to the best 
advantage, the quicker will the timber crop become an 
important source of income. , 

5. The scarcity and high price of feed make it 
veritable folly for us to keep low-producing scrub 
stock. Compare a four-quart cow with a four-gallon 
cow, a 90-pound hog at seven months of age with a 
200-pound hog, or a hen that lays 70 eggs a year with 
one that lays 170. Of course, we all want the more 
productive kind. Our cotton and tobacco money can be 
spent in no better way than to buy a start with pure- 
bred cows, hogs and poultry. “Like begets like.” Re- 
nember that low-producers reproduce their kind and 
high-producers reproduce high-producers. 

6. <A friend kept books on his 1925 tobacco crop and 
finds that he cleared only $27.35 per acre above ex- 
penses. He had supposed his profit was more than $70 
per acre. Further investigation showed that his low 
profit was due to his low-acre yield and that his corn 
crop and soybean crop (notwithstanding the drouth) 
each netted him more than his tobacco crop. How 
many of us really know whether we are making or 
losing money on our various crops? We shall never 
know unless we keep simple records on each crop and 
know the facts. The Progressive Farmer Account and 
Record Book for 1926 may be just what you need for 
the new year. 


II. Plan Now to “Change” the Crop Land 


Te “change” that farmers so often speak of, 
meaning that some particular crop will not occupy 
in 1926 the land it was on in 1925, is one step to- 
ward rotation. When the “change” 
becomes a regular practice year after 


Look Out for Soybean Frauds; Other Timely Reminders 


many sections of the South, and in each case much of 
the damage would have been prevented if rotation of 
crops had been practiced. The three pests referred to 
are cornstalk borers, wilt and nematodes—the last two 
named being enemies of both cotton and tobacco as 
well as a number of field and garden crops. 


Of course, there are other enemies of corn, cotton 
and tobacco. Each of them should be recognized and 
fought, but these three are spreading at a rapid rate 
and are likely to do increasingly serious damage if their 
spread is not checked. These pests quietly find their 
way into our fields, literally sneaking in, and may re- 
main unnoticed for several years. Most of us do not 
recognize them, and so suffer serious losses before we 
realize what is wrong, laying the blame at first on the 
weather, the seed or the fertilizer. Many of us may 
have suffered losses from cornstalk borers, wilt and 
nematodes already without knowing the cause. This has 
been true on many farms we have personally inspected. 

e 


III. Look Out for Soybean Seed Frauds 


NE of our serious problems next spring will be to 
QO get soybean seeds of the varieties best suited to 

our conditions and in the quantities we wish to 
sow. The drouth reduced the expected large supply 
of seed and there may not be enough of the popular and 
better varieties. 

Seeds of some varieties are being bought up now for 
speculative purposes and there is danger of a repetition 
of the frauds perpetrated last spring and brought to 
light by R. W. Hamilton of the South Carolina Exten- 
sion Service. There is only one way we can be sure 
of buying the varieties we wish. That is by demanding 
It will be wise to locate such seed with- 
out further delay and buy them at once, and all persons 
having such seed should advertise promptly in their 
local and farm papers. In the meantime we might con- 
sider producing certified seed ourselves. 


IV. Lespedeza Seed Crop Short 


[ave retces tn weather conditions in Louisiana 


certified seed. 


have reduced the 1925 yield of lespedeza seed and 
the yield will probably be lower than that of the 

iow crop of 1924, according to Crops and Markets. 
The commercial supply of lespedeza seed for produc- 
ing next year’s crop is confined largely to the north 
central part of Mississippi and Western Tennessee. 
The drouth of last summer reduced the Madison Coun- 
ty, Ala., supply to a negligible quantity. The seed 
saved in the Carolinas will not supply local demands. 
The carry-over of old seed is light and it is anticipated 





that the price of lespedeza seed will rise rapidly as the 
season for sowing draws near. 

Lespedeza growing in Virginia and the Carolinas, 
while successful and profitable, has not reached a vol- 
ume of production large enough to make it a commer- 
cial crop of importance. The local demand has been 
enough to absorb fractically all the seed saved. The 
crop has been grown on sufficient acreage, however, and 
in such widely scattered localities that there is no doubt 
of the wisdom of making lespedeza an extensively 
grown crop in all the Coastal Plains region of the 
Carolinas and Virginia and over the greater part of 
the Piedmont region of these three states. 

Personal inspection of the lespedeza fields in Bruns- 
wick and Hyde counties, N. C., and in several counties 
between, together with enthusiastic reports from county 
agents and lespedeza growers lead us to unreservedly 
endorse lespedeza for summer and fall pasturage, for 
hay, and for commercial seed production. We urge 
those who have .not grown this fine hay, pasture, seed 
and soil improvement crop to give it a trial on one acre. 
Select the acre now and seed between February 20 and 
March 15. 


° 
V. Let’s Plant Trees and Shrubs: The 
Time to Do It Is Now 

UR home lawns and yards and even the lots 
QO for poultry, hogs and other farm animals, can 

be made beautiful for years to come if’ we only 
plant our native trees, shrubs, vines and herbaceous 
plants that grow wild along the streams, in our woods, 
and in waste places. Of course, we all want some of 
the rare, beautiful and fragrant plants found in nur- 
series, but the main setting, the background, should be 
oi native plants. 

And what a wealth of them we have to choose from! 
All of us are acquainted with most of them. Dogwood, 
redbud, crepe myrtle, haws of several kinds, shadbush, 
sweet bay, sumac, holly of three kinds, and many other 
shrubs and bushes can be found on nearly all farms. 
Pecan and walnut trees are both useful and ornamental 
shade trees, and are among our choice trees, and there 
are others that are stately and beautiful. We are par- 
tial to white oak, mossy-cup oak, sycamore, poplar, 
elm, hackberry, hornbeam, hickory and live oak, and 
long-leaf pine in the Coastal’ Plains, and pine all over the 
South. There are others, and we can all find our choice. 

Just think of the idle time we have through the next 
two months, the best time of all for setting trees. A 
few days of well-directed work will start plantings 
about our homes that will grow into beauty and state- 
liness to endure for generations. What can’ we do that 

will give more pleasure for so long a 
time from so little effort? 





year, and when the crops follow one 
another in a well-thought-out. system, 
land escapes abuses to which it is sub- 
jected when the same crop is grown 
on it year after year. Rotations which 
include broadcasted crops and clean 
culture crops, legumes and non-legum- 
inous crops, and crops which are not 
attacked by the same insects and dis- 
€ases—such rotations will add humus 
to the soil, put plant food and fertil- 
izer to better use, and starve out many 
diseases and insects which have been 
introduced. Most of our common 
weeds can be practically done away 
with if we follow a rotation which 
destroys them before the time when 
they make seed or removes their food 
Crop when it is necessary for them to 
have food. 








Withia. recent years, shee. crop 
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And don’t let’s forget the school 
yards and the church grounds. Are 
they not neglected, too? What an 
opportunity each community has for 
distinction if its people will only make 
it a community job to plant trees and 
shrubs wisely and well on the lawns 
of schools, churches, community 
houses and highways. 


yer the brood sow is getting 
green grazing, the problem of 
feeding is half solved, but only half 
solved. She needs other feeds. But 
when green feed is not available, leg- 
ume hay will at least partly take its 
place. Southern farmers seem not to 
have yet fully realized how much good 
the hogs on.dry grain feed will get 
from a small rack of good leafy leg- 
ume Sn 9 Alfalfa, cowpea or « Jeapesene. : 
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AND ps Wo aan 
BIRMINGHAM, ‘ALABAMA 





211 SOUTH McDOWELL STREET, RALEIGH, N. C. 
Memphis, Tenn., Cotton Exchange Bidg. Dallas, Texas, Slaughter Bldg. 
COMMUNICATIONS BEGARDIN' see OR SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS SHOULD BBE a To NEAREST THE 

F(t eS prEMInam ss. 
ALABAMA, UNDER THE aor | PORTORTICE A OF MARBCH 38, 1879. 
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Wherein We Beg You to Spend | 5 Cents 


[’ THIS first editorial of the new year, Mr. Sub- 





scriber, we are going to beg you to spend 15 cents. 

This is the price of the 1926 Farmer’s Account 
Book as issued by our company. And yet if you can 
find another satisfactory farm acccunt book without 
ordering from us, do it, for we do not issue ours to 
make money but only as a service to our readers, 


But somehow or other we do beg you to start the 
new year right by beginning the keeping of very simple 
records and accounts—nothing complicated. Here is 
the list of subjects we finally decided on as necessary :— 
Seeds, Plants, 

Bought 
Hired Labor—Miscellaneous 
Cotton Crop—Record of Labor 
Tobacco and Peanuts—Record 


Annual Inventory Trees, etc.— 

Farm Machinery—Facts and 
Costs 

Automobiles and Trucks— 


Costs and Operation, 


Tractors—Costs and Work of Labor 
ne Corn Crop—Record of Labor 
Implements, Machinery, and Breeding Record—Stock and 
Household Goods Bought Poultry 
Articles of Merchandise Record of Dates of Farm 
Bought Work 
€otton, Tobacco, and Peanuts Planting Record 
—Sold Notes, Mortgages, and Debts 


—Due Others 
Notes and Debts—Due Me 
Summary of Business by 
Months 
Record of Insurance Policies 


Dairy Products, Eggs, Pork, 


and Meat—Sold 
Livestock, Poultry—Sold 
Fertilizer and Lime—Bought 
Cotton Picked 

Have you ever noticed that wherever you find a suc- 
cessful farmer, you almost invariably find one who 
keeps records. Recently we were driving over a farm 
with its owner and noticed much better cotton stalks on 
one side of the road than on the other side. We asked 
why the difference. 

“The difference is this,” was the reply. “That land 
on the left made $371 worth of cotton at a cost of $207, 
a profit of $164. The land on the right made $202 
worth of cotton at a cost of $194—profit $8. That is 
one difference and a big one, too, but I should never 
have known about it if I hadn’t kept books on the two 
pieces of land. The poor land has been in cotton many 
years—tenant cotton.” 


Or take the story of J. A. Nelson as given on page 
10. On our visit to Mr. and Mrs. Nelson, we found 
they were just as prompt to put down every item and 
as careful to keep their books in balance as the time 
merchant. (That’s saying a lot, too!) Mr. Nelson 
knew how many hampers he used last year and the year 
before for marketing his May peas and snap beans, how 
many barrels he bought for his potatoes, what they cost 
and how many were on hand and how many had been 
shipped, filled with his carefully graded sweets and 
spuds. He knew what his seed and fertilizer cost him, 
he knew whether any particular field produced more 
or Jess in 1925 than it did in 1915 or 1919, 


“IT don’t know any other way to find out whether I’m 
losing or gaining,” said Mr. Nelson. And he was right. 
No farmer can keep up with his business without mak- 
ing records. That’s what keeping books is—making 
records. 


Bookkeeping may be of a fancy kind or it may be of 
a commonsense, business kind. It is really easy when 
the maker of the book realizes (1) that it must include 
only essentials and must leave out red tape and non- 
essentials and (2) that headings for all blanks should 
be so printed as to make it easy for the wife or the 
older boys or girls to help the farmer make the neces- 


sary entries. Such work is really the most excellent 
training for the larger children in any home. 

Let’s get a record and account book from somewhere 
—it doesn’t matter where, provided it is not too big 
and complicated—and start the new year by keeping the 
simple records necessary to find where we are making 
profits and where sustaining losses. 


Let’s Really Plan Our Work for 1926 
and Later 


HAT are we really going to do to make prog- 
ress in 1926? 


Let us all ask ourselves that question now and 
ask it seriously. Are we determined to make 1926 “A 
Year of Definite Achievements,” or are we going to 
drift along without well-considered plans’? Says the 
poet :— 
“Half the wrecks that strew life’s ocean 
If some star had been their guide, 
Might e’en now be riding alte" 
But they drifted with the tide.” 
“If some star had been their guide’—what does that 
mean? It means that if they had planned and planned 
wisely and with resolution and determination—but they 
didn’t. They “drifted,” and drifting means proceeding 
without plans. 

Let’s resolve not to drift in 1926. One of the most 
beautiful and satisfying phrases in our English Bible 
is this: “So he bringeth them to their desired haven.” 
But what does a “desired haven” suggest? It suggests 
a definite goal with definite plans for reaching it. 


So it is that each January we should give much time 
to planning the year’s work. The year is before us and 
the fruits of our labor and the attainment of our hopes 
from now until another New Year comes really de- 
pend upon plans we. make now. The dictionary tells 
vs that “plan” means :— 


“An arrangement of means or steps for the at- 
tainment of some object.” 

There are five sets of such plans that we need to 
make now, and then combine all five into a farm pro- 
gram. We should plan :— 

1. To make the land more ferittle. 

& £9 ( implement and 
labor. 

3. To choose wisely a group of crops properly bal- 
enced to give year-round employment to labor and 
properly rotated to get the best results from the iand. 

4. To make the farm support itself and all on it 

5. To grow for market products that there is a mar- 
ket for, and then market by efficient and well organized 
plans. 

But while we have spoken of planning our work ior 
1926, we really need to make plans that will be good 
not only for 1926 but will also fit into plans for one, 
two or three decades ahead. No set of farm plans that 
begin and end in a single twelvemonth can be depended 
on, for farming is a chain of endeavors stretching with- 
out missing or broken links across the past and coming 
years. 

The first step in making plans even for 1926, there- 
fore, is to reach a firm determination to make farming 
a lifework, to love it with mind and muscle, and work 
steadily toward rich fields, green pastures, fruitful 
orchards and vineyards, a noble forest honored and 
preserved, abundant harvests, good schools and church- 
es, and a home that is more a heavenly democracy than 
an earthly kingdom. 

We cannot approach such an ideal in 1926 by merely 
drifting. Nor will merely half-baked plans carry us 
far. Only by looking forward with systematic and 
well-considered plans in January can we hope to be 
able to look backward without dissatisfaction when 
the year ends. 


use more /orse, machiner 


Virginia Making Great Strides in 
Vocational Agriculture 


IRGINIA’S definite program for internal develop- 
WV sxe of the state’s natural resources and industries 

has progressed beyond expectations in some 
branches. This is especially true of vocational agricul- 
ture. There are requests for twice as many teachers 
of vocational agriculture in high schools as there is 
money available to support. There are now being estab- 
lished fourteen new central departments in white 
schools and two in Negro schools, and vocational agri- 
culture will be taught in 153 high schools of the state. 

Agricultural surveys are being made by teachers of 
agriculture in seventy counties. The various organi- 
zations which strive for better social conditions in farm 
communities have done remarkable work. The demand 
for agricultural education is enormous. 

The schools which will have departments of voca- 
tional agriculture this school year for the first time 
are: Achilles, Broadway, Buchanan-Troutville, Boy- 
kins-Newsoms, Holland-Carrsville, Clintwood, Glade 


Spring-Greenfield, Edmund Pendleton, Rural Retreat, 
Soe Re earl South Hill, hs agh Cove, 


The Progressive Farmer 
Wicomico Church, Winchester, Northumberland Coun- 
ty Training School, and Prince George County Train- 
ing School. 


“They Belong to Themselves” 
()cesi and often have we thought of President 


Coolidge’s remark about his Vermont farmer 
neighbors :— 
“My people are happy and contented. They be- 
long to themselves, live within their incomes, and 
fear no man.” 


Now The Progressive Farmer believes most pro- 
foundly that agriculture has not had a square deal from 
government and “the powers that be.” We believe it is 
still true as Adam Smith said it was when he wrote 
The Wealth of Nations that the policy of practically 
all governments since the downfall of the Roman Em- 
pire “has been more favorable to arts, manufactures, 
and commerce, the industry of towns, than to agricul- 
ture, the industry of the country.” Nor do we believe 
that President Coolidge has a sufficient realization of 
this truth. 

At the same time since economic conditions are as 
they are, the individual farmer must follow the example 
oi President Coolidge’s neighbors if he is to succeed. One 
of the best New Year resolutions we can make is that 
during 1926 we will “belong to ourselves, live within 
our incomes and fear no man.” 


Let One-Horse Farmer Buy Another 
Horse 


UR agricultural leaders need to emphasize the 
QO handicap of farming with insufficient horsepower. 
In some parts of Europe we find peasant-workers 
practically -without animals of any kind—“The Man 
With the Hoe” of Millet’s painting and Markham’s 
poem. We all know that such a man is doomed to 
poverty and want. A generation ago, many a Negro 
tried to make a living with an ox. The hopelessness of 
success by that method is now apparent to everybody. 
Now the next step in Southern agricultural progress 
must be the passing of one-horse farming and one-hors¢ 
equipment. Every one-horse farmer must be inspired 
with an ambition to become a two-horse farmer. And 
in like fashion the two-horse or three-horse farmer who 
has land and Jabor to justify more horsepower and 
machinery should be encouraged to get it. 


A Standard Farm Paper Says— 


RBANIZATION of the country is not wanted. 
What is wanted? Nothing less than the comforts 


and the cultural elements of the best city lif 


blended with the individualism and the contact wit/ 
nature that the country gives. 
This is a breath-taking order. It im- 


plies that the farmer wants to live a hap- 
pier, better-rounded life than has ever 
been enjoyed by the rank and file of any 


(wae 
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miiigne class. Why not? We have hitched our 
wagons to enough minor stars; why not 
try a planet of the first magnitude? 


What self-discipline, what class solidarity, what educa- 
tion, what thought, what service of poets and heroes 
will be required! No matter. This is the real vision 
that only can replace the vision the pioneer farmer had. 
He saw a wilderness made into farms; let us behold 
a farm country made into a rural civilization —Edito- 
rial from lVallace’s Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 


7 “Se “Ss 


LONG with plans for bettering yourself and your 
farm during 1926, don’t forget your community 
also. If every Carolina or Virginia neighborhood this 
year could make just the progress described by “Rural- 
ite” on page 6 last week, how much finer and happier 
life would be for everybody! 


UST how good are you as a farmer, anyway? Why not 
test yourself out by using the scorecard on page 19? 
Then if you are curious to know whether you get better 
as you go along, save this score and repeat the test next 


year. Why wouldn’t that be a pretty good measure oi 
progress? Try it out. You might be better than you 
think. 


ETTERS coming to The Progressive Farmer office 

indicate an increased interest in planting flowers and 
shrubs. It is a good sign. It makes the home more 
attractive to young and old to have it surrounded by 
flowers. All of us have favorites. Let’s plant them. 
There are many new ones, too. Let’s plant some of 
them, too. Here is where the nurserymen’s catalogs 
can help us choose from their long lists. What a fine 
time we can have when we gather about a glowing fire, 
after the supper-dishes have been washed and put 
away! Let each member of the family select his or 
her favorite shrub, bush, vine or plant and order it— 
and what a difference this will make in the appearanc: 
of the home when all of them come into blossoms! 
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Making Life Itself a Success in 1926 


Twelve Vital Subjects for Subscribers’ Experience Letters . 


O ALL Our Progressive Farmer Subscribers, 
Dear Friends:—For a good part of a month I 
I have been working, partly by myself and partly 
in consultation with our other editors, on the editorial 
program presented on the first three pages of last week’s 
paper. I believe this program is 
one of the best ever issued by an 
American farm paper. 

Nevertheless, a feeling came 
over me after getting it practically 
all done that it was not quite com- 
plete. And so at the last moment 
I added the plan for a symposium 
by readers on the subjects named 
for the third issue in each month, 

A new year is ahead of us—one 
of the few, few, swift years that are given to us here 
on earth—and more and more the thought has im- 
pressed itself on me:— 

The Progressive Farmer is trying to help every sub- 
scriber make a success of his crops, his orchards and 
vineyards and herds and flocks, and all that is impor- 
tant—tremendously important. 

Ind yet after all, is it not only a means to an end? 
What are we going to do to try to help the farmer and 
his family make a success of life itself in 1926—this 
life of ours that passes so quickly and which so many 
people so tragically misuse or idle away before they 
ever learn its preciousness and its brevity? 


What Quality of Life Is Southern Agri- 


culture Producing ? 
Tie test of Southern agriculture is the quality of 





CLAKENCE POB 


life it produces. I once heard the poet, Edwin 

Markham, say that man’s supreme needs are rep- 
resented by three B’s—Bread, Beauty and Brotherhood. 
Only last night a thoughtful friend of mine—not a 
“preachy” man but a sturdy, courageous man who 
fought bravely in the World War, a real “he-man’— 
said that the objects of every man’s life should be four: 
Truth, Beauty, Goodness, Utility. 

These men are right. We in the South may climb to 
the top of the list of states in crop production or live- 
stock values or the profitableness of our farms, and yet 
fail hopelessly unless through our achievements and 
prosperity the men and women, and girls, on 
Southern farms find Beauty and Brotherhood in life as 
well as Bread; find Truth and Beauty and Goodness as 
well as Utility. As Dr. Thomas N. Carver once said 
in The Progressive Farmer in words we have quoted 
recently, but are worth quoting again :— 


boys 


“Everybody knows that it would be poor econ- 
omy to grow excellent grain to feed to scrub stock. 
That is not giving the feed a fair chance. It is 
even worse economy to grow good grain and good 
pork and beef to feed to scrub men. That is not 
giving the food a fair chance. By scrub men I 
mean men who, however rich they may be, have no 
desires, ambitions, or interests beyond the mere 
gratification of their sensual appetites. - The final 
test of good agriculture, therefore, is the growing 
of good men and women who are thoroughbreds in 
the real sense of the word.” 

This, then, is the major thought that I would have 
us all keep in mind as the old year ends and the new 
year begins :— 

Are we really going to live during 1926—live a full, 
rich, happy, useful life such as a being into whose nos- 
trils the Almighty Creator of the Universe has breathed 
something of His own divine and celestial spirit ought 
to live—or shall we merely mistake existence for Itfe, 
and December 31, 1926, find us no further along in 
growth and achievements of mind and sou! and all that 
makes for a really full and successful life than De- 
cember 31, 1925, finds us? 


Learning to “Live Rich” 


MAN is doing his duty by himself or his family 
unless he works hard and tries to win his fair 
share of material values and so provide needed 

comforts and occasionally a wholesome luxury for him- 
self and his family. And yet if our Southern farm folks 
should set out to exhaust the possibilities of Beauty 
and Brotherhood, should all set out on a perpetual 
quest of Truth and Beauty and Goocness as well 
as Utility, we should establish here in our country 
neighborhoods all over the South such a quality of life 
and such an all-pervading increase of happiness as 
would mean as much to us as any material achievement. 
And such an endeavor I regard as being not only a 
privilege but a moral and spiritual duty. One speaker 
at a meeting I attended yesterday said that one mistaken 
view of religion had done immeasurable harm in im--., 


By CLARENCE POE 


has come down to us from the monks and nuns of the 
Middle Ages that religion is something for the suppres- 
sion and repression of life instead of something for its 
limitless enlargement and development. “I am come that 
ye may have life and life more abundantly,” was the 
declaration of the Master Himself, who has been erron- 
eously misrepresented as being only a “man of sorrows.” 
I had rather think of Him as being the highest ideal 
and example of normal, wholesome manhood—One 
who had time to consider the lilies and the beauty of 
the world ; One who cultivated and enjoyed, as we know 
he did, the friendship of men and of noble women; 
One who loved all children and had time for their play 
and their talk; One who loved hospitality and was 
often at dinners and on longer visits to friends; 
One who entered so heartily and entirely and whole- 
heartedly into the happiness of a wedding party that he 
wrought his first miracle to add to its pleasure. 

An unforgettable idea of Samuel Johnson's which all 
of us might well adopt was that he “had rather live 
rich than die rich.” By this we ought to mean not that 
we would foolishly spend our money or practice ex- 
travagance, waste and vain display. Rather should we 
mean to “live rich” by taking time to develop the things 
that mean a rich, full life, the things in which we may 
tind in the fullest degree grace and beauty and inspiration, 


Twelve Ways of Making Life Itself More 
Successful 
S: MUCH for the afterthoughts about our 1926 


program, In addition to all our other features 
planned for 1926 as “Farm Success Year,” there- 
ere, | have decided, as was said last week, to devote 
page 5 of The Progressive Farmer once each month to 
a discussion of “Making Life Itself a Success in 1926.” 
And here again, following out the idea of also making 
1926 “Subscriber's Year,” our plan is to present not 
merely my own discussion of these vital subjects, but 
to get the actual experiences of our readers and sub- 
scribers themselves. 
With this purpose in mind we invite all our readers 
to write on (and will offer liberal prizes for the best 
letters on) the following twelve subjects :— 


Found Increased Happiness 
(Tell how good books, maga- 
zines, and periodicals have furnished inspiration, cheer, 
higher ideals, and practical helpfulness for you and your 
family; give specific examples of how books or other pub- 
lications have influenced and affected your life and thought.) 

February—How We Have Found Increased Happiness 
Through Good Music. 

March—How We Have Found Increased Happiness Through 
Good Art. 

April—How We Have Found Happiness 
Sports of Forest, Field, and Stream. 

May—How We Have Found Increased Happiness in Other 
Forms of Recreation. 

June—How We Have Found Increased Happiness Through 
Friendship and Fellowship. 

July—How We Have Increased Our Happiness Through 
Finer Home Relationships. 

August—How We Have Found Increased Happiness 
Through Good Physical Health and Habits for Keeping 
Healthy. 

September—How We Have Found Increased Happiness 
Through Wiser Self-Control (or Better Mental Health and 
Hygiene). 

October—How We Have Found Increased Happiness 
Through a Love of Beauty in Earth and Nature. 


January—How We Have 
Through Good Literature. 


Through the 


a 





POEMS OF INSPIRATION: “DAYS” 


N FINE harmony with the article on this page 
is Emerson's poem “Days’—one of the most 
thought-provoking poems in all our language. 

The years—“the Days’—offer to us as tndivid- 

uals al! the possibilities they have ever offered any- 
one for life at its fullest, noblest, highest, best— 
and yet how far, far below our potentialities do 
we live! What shamefully trifling and unworthy 
gifts do we ask of the days as compared with the 
rich treasures of mind, soul and spirit they con- 
stantly offer us—and we constantly reject! 
Daughters of Time, the hypocritit Days, 

Muffled and dumb like barefoot dervishes, 

And marching single in an endless file, 

Bring diadems and fagots in their hands. 

To each they offer gifts after his will, 

Bread, kingdoms, stars, and sky that holds them all. 
I, in my pleached garden, watched the pomp, 

Forgot my morning wishes, hastily 

Took a few herbs and apples, and the Day 

Turned and departed silent. I, too late, 

Under her solemn fillet saw the scorn. 


—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 








November—How We Have Found Increased Happiness 


in Old Age. 
December—How We Have Increased Our 
Through the Beauty and Force of Religion. 


Happine.s 


Prizes for Best Letters on Each Subject 
Se are the topics we have chosen with a vie 


to having our subscribers join with us in a on 
a-month study of things that should help us 
“Making a Success of Life Itself in 1926,” 


And in order to encourage our readers of all class 
to take time and thought to write us fully about the 
deeper experiences of life and their significance, I sha!! 
personally supplement the usual $10 prize for best c. 
perience letters as offered by our paper and so give a 
prize of $25 for the best letter received on each « 
these topics, and regular space payments for all othe: 


letters or extracts from letters we print. Letters ox 
the January topic should be mailed not later than 
January 9. Any writer's real name or address will be 


withheld if he or she prefers it. I also think it best to 
no definite space limits but instead leave this to 
each writer, with a very definite warning that the prive 
in each case will go to the writer who tells the m: 
of interest and significance and helpfulness in the mx 
striking way and in the smallest possible number ci 
words. Sincerely your friend, 
CLARENCE 


fix 


POE. 





| SOMETHING TO READ | 


A Farm Account Book for 15 Cents; 
A Farm Library for $1 


ie years and years of effort we have worked 





out a “Farmers’ Account Book and Record Book 

for 1926” that is the simplest and most practicable 
farm account book for the average farmer that we have 
ever seen. It will be sent to any reader for only 15 
cents. We also call attention to the following collec 
tion of Progressive Farmer books, including a binder 
in which to file copies of our paper during 1926 :— 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER'S LITTLE FARM LIBRARY 
Prof. Massey’s Garden Book ........ er FO 
L. A. Niven’s Orchard Book ... ij cinawnness 06k0 EEE 


Hog Book by Dr. Tait Butler and A. “t French .... 25 cents 

How Farmers Cooperate and Double Profits, by Clar 
EE TEEN ee ere yr Terre Ty 

1926 Farmers’ Account Book .....ccccccsscesccesesseess 19 GUMED 

19246 Binder for Progressive Farmer ...........-see00. 30 cents 

Special Collection No, 1—All above except binder, $1 

Special Collection No. Z—All of above including binder, $1.25. 


{i you wish any of these books, or either of the two 
special collections named, just put an X-mark opposit: 
name of what you desire, write your name and address 
on the margin alongside this notice, and forward to us 
with the amount indicated—and your money back if 
you are not satislied. 





bial 


THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 
The Beauty of “God’s Acre” 


Lr’ SOME places the burying ground is called “God's 








Acre’’—the place where sleep His own so long as 

He shall will. In some places, too, “God’s Acre” 
has been made so beautiful as to suggest all the peace 
and comiort of the name itself. In far too many other 
cases, however, we find woefully neglected burying- 
grounds “that look as if they didn’t believe in a resur- 
rection,’ as Dr. Seaman A. Knapp once expressed it. 
Hence the following paragraph from Mrs. Lindsay 
Patterson deserves publication here :— 

“And while we are about it, why can’t we have a 
day for the cemetery and make the resting place of 
the blessed dead beautiful, too? Out in the country 
so often all that’s done is cutting the weeds and 
setting out an occasional stray flower or shrub. 
ee grass can be kept cut close, it is awful look- 

ing. Here as in so many places periwinkle is a 
faithful standby, as it creeps over the graves and 
covers them completely in a year or so; and being 
a vine that grows close to the ground, it never 
needs clipping and is like a living green carpet. 

“White syringa, white bridal wreath, white lilac, 
white crepe myrtles, and magnolias for the trees, 
and boxwood for the smaller evergreens, would 
soon transform a dismal burying-ground into a 
sweet, peaceful ‘God’s acre’ that would comfort you 
when you most sorely need comfort.” 


| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 
N ANY trial of endurance those who start with the 
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Wintering Calves 


READER has 80 head of 5- to 10-months-old 
A grade calves, which he proposes feeding. He has 

sorghum silage, Johnson grass hay and corn and 
cottonseed meal for feeds. He asks: “Would it be bet- 
ter to feed these calves shelled corn or grind the shelled 
corn, or grind the corn, cob and 
shuck? Which will give the best 
and most economical gains?” 

We are not told whether these 
calves are to be fed with the view 
of making “baby beef,” or if the 
purpose is to just keep them grow- 
ing nicely during the winter and 
then turn them on pasture next sum- 
mer. 

The making of baby beef requires 
well bred or good quality calves. Unless: they have 
high quality it is almost impossible to give them the 
desired finish by the time they are 16 to 18 months of 
age, which is about the limit of age for high-class 
baby beef. 

The older of these calves, say those now 8 to 10 
months old, if they have not lost their milk fat, are of 
good quality, and are properly handled, may be finished 
by next July, but the younger ones will require 10 to 12 
months’ good feeding to finish them into good 
baby beef. 

It is customary to feed spring calves during the 
winter and on to July or August of the following sum- 
mer to make high-class baby beef. Calves highly fed 
during the winter and then turned on grass in the 
spring do not make the gains and finish 
expected when turned on grass, 

Of course these calves may be fed 
well this winter and sold at any 
time, but the tendency of calves 
is to grow rather than to put on 
flesh and finish, and, therefore, 
the need for good breeding, good 
feeding and a long feeding period 
in order to develop good baby 
beef. This form of beef pro- 
duction requires the best breed- 
ing or quality of cattle, the most 
care and the best feeding of any 
line of beef production. 

Assuming that these calves are 
to be kept growing nicely until 
grass comes and are then to be 
turned on pasture and finished as 
yearlings or two-year-olds, we 
advise giving a liberal allowance 
of silage and what hay they will 
eat. It is a pity that our reader 
hasn't legume instead of Johnson 
grass hay for these calves. John- 
son grass hay is as good as any 
grass hay, but young, growing 
animals should have some leg- 
ume hay. 

If good growth is desired, we 
suggest feeding equal parts of corn and cottonseed 
meal, using two to five pounds of the mixture per day 
per calf, according to the size of the calf and the 
growth or gains desired. If they are to be grazed next 
summer, growth and not rapid gains should be the aim. 
In short, the aim should merely be to keep them in good 
strong condition and grow good frames. 





TAIT BUTLER 


open classes. 
calves. 


If hogs follow the calves it will not pay to grind the 
corn for them. It has been found that calves or young 
cattle chew the shelled corn better than older cattle, 
for hogs following them make less gains per bushel of 
corn fed when following young cattle than when fol- 
lowing older cattle. If no hogs follow the cattle it 
may pay to grind the corn, if the grinding does not cost 
too much, and especially is this true when corn is high- 
priced. 


With silage and Johnson grass hay for roughage, we 
do not believe it will pay to grind corn cobs and shucks 
for these calves, for even when ground, corn cobs and 
shucks are not as good roughage as silage and Johnson 
grass hay. 


Perhaps the older calves can be wintered in good con- 
Gition and more economically on silage, a little Johnson 
grass hay and cottonseed meal, but probably the younger 
;Calves should have some corn, even though they are 
“merely to be wintered in strong, growing condition, to 
turn onto grass next spring. If the most rapid gains 
are to be made, the calves should probably have three 
to four pounds of corn to one pound of cottonseed meal. 


A bunch of 80 calves, varying in age from 5 to 10 
months, should not be fed or wintered in one bunch, 
unless the space and trough facilities are large. Even 
then, it will pay to divide them into at least two lots, 
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This year, figuring the $500 scholarship at V. P. I. 
money and the amount he received on the sale of the calves, he will be approximately $900 ahead, 
allowing $300 for his feed bill. 





By TAIT BUTLER 
Velvet Beans in Pod Good for Calves 


N ORDER to determine the value of whole velvet 

beans in pod for calves, trials have been conducted 

at the South Carolina Experiment Station for the 
past two years, comparitig this feed with cottonseed 
nieal as a protein supplement. The other components 
of the rations were shelled corn, whole oats and corn 
silage. The facts and conclusions as reported by C. L. 
Morgan, associate professor of animal husbandry, are 
as follows :-— 

The first trial was conducted for 70 days during the 
winter of 1923-24 with high grade and purebred Here- 
ford calves, weighing 400 to 450 pounds each. During 
the winter of 1924-25 the second trial was conducted 
for the same length of time and with calves of the 
same type and weights as in the previous year. 


During the first year, the calves receiving cottonseed 
meal gained 2.19 pounds daily at a feed cost of $8.90 
per 100 pounds gain. The calves on whole velvet beans 
for the same year gained 2.34 pounds daily at a feed 
cost of $7.78 per 100 pounds gain. 

In the second trial the calves on cottonseed meal 
gained 2.07 pounds daily at a cost of $9.67 per 100 
pounds. For the same period the calves on whole 
velvet beans gained 2.04 pounds daily at a cost of $8.50 
per 100 pounds. 

From these trials it appears that whole velvet beans 
are slightly superior to cottonseed meal as a protein 
supplement in rations for calves. 

Editorial Note-—Of course this does not mean that 
pound for pound velvet beans in the pod are superior 
to cottonseed meal, but merely that, cost and gains 


made considered, velvet beans in the pods were superior 





WALTON SAFFER, VIRGINIA CLUB BOY, AND HIS PRIZE BABY 


Fair in 1925, showed the champion Aberdeen-Angus and champion Shorthorn baby beef. 
horn was made grand champion over all breeds in the club department and reserve champion in the 
Walton has been feeding steers in the club for several years and has always had “top” 


ta cottonseed meal m these feeding trials with these 
lots of calves. 


How Much Should I Feed? 


HE question, “How much should I feed?” always 
arises in the mind of the beginner in dairying. 
There are rules for feeding, such as all the green 
grass, silage or legume hay or a combination of two 
or more of these for roughage, and then one pound of 
grain or concentrate for every three or four pounds of 
milk produced, or as many pounds of concentrates per 
day as the cow produces of butterfat per week, but 
such rules are not sufficient. 

In fact, no one can teli how much to feed a cow, 
except the man who is feeding her, and even he cannot 
tell how much she should have, unless he knows the 
butterfat produced and carefully calculates the results 
of his feeding in the cost of producing a pound of fat. 

In short, a cow should be fed according to her pro- 
duction. She requires feed to maintain her body weight 
at a healthy standard and then as much more as she 
will pay the best profit on, by an increased flow of milk 
and fat. No one can know these facts unless he weighs 
the milk and learns about the average per cent of but- 
terfat, by an occasional test, or obtains the facts in 
some other way. 


= 

Perhaps the best rule for feeding, which can be given 
the beginner who weighs the milk, but does not make 
butterfat tests, is that all cows should have all the green 
grass or silage they will eat. In the absence of these, 
and as a supplement to them, she should also have all 
the good, home-raised legume hay she will consume. As 
to concentrates, the breeds producing rich milk, like 





which he won, in addition to the prize 
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Seasonal Suggestions for Cattlemen 


grain or concentrates for every three pounds of milk 
produced. On the other hand, a breed like the Hol- 
stein, which produces a large flow of milk but with a 
lower per cent of butterfat, should have a pound 
of concentrate for about four pounds of milk pro- 
duced. 


The error of underfeeding is more common than that 
of overfeeding, especially with good dairy cows. A 
poor cow may be easily overfed, but there are lots of 
medium grade producers, under their present method of 
feeding, that would prove profitable if more liberally 
and better fed. It is true that the best or most eco- 
nomical feeding would not make the lowést producing 
third of our cows profitable producers, but it is prob- 
ably equally true that the upper two thirds could be 
made more profitable with more liberal feeding. 


It is easy to underfeed a good dairy cow and almost 
as easy to overfeed a poor one. The following report 
from a Colorado cow testing association shows the ad- 
vantage of liberal feediag: “The herd having the lowest 
feed cost of all the herds in the association, $33.41, pro- 
duced the lowest average milk production, 3,026 pounds, 
the lowest average butterfat production, 133 pounds, 
and the lowest return above feed cost per cow, $16.36 
per year.” 


In the same cow testing association, “the herd having 
the highest cost of feed per cow, $60.40, yielded the 
highest average production of milk, 7,202 pounds, the 
highest average preduction of butterfat, 359 pounds, 
and the highest return above feed cost, per cow, $105, 
of all the herds in the association.” 


The cows that yield the highest return above feed 
cost are those that are liberally and intelligently fed; 
that is, fed in proportion to their ability to turn feed 
into butterfat. 


Feeding Steers on Meal 
and Hulls 


READER asks if he can 
A “feed a balanced ration to 

grade 600-pound steers us- 
ing cottonseed meal and hulls? 
Could one feed as much as eight 
pounds of cottonseed meal to 
these steers and get a profit on 
the feeding? Should we buy corn 
or hay to supplement the cotton- 
seed meal and hulls? Is it pos- 
sible to feed so much meal that 
part of it would not be digested 
but pass through the animal and 
be lost? If so, about what is 
the limit to the amount of meal 
to be fed to such steers?” 

With cottonseed meal and hulls 
relatively cheap, or with these 
feeds cheap enough, some of the 
cheapest beef that has been made 
in feeding trials has been made 
by feeding meal and hulls alone 
for short feeding periods. Also 
some of the cheapest beef has been made by feeding 
silage and oilmeals alone. 


BEEF 
Walton Saffer, of Aldie, Va., 17 years old, a member of baby beef club, at the Virginia State 


The Short- 


It is possible to get a ration from meal and hulls that 
will have the right proportions of protein and carbo- 
hydrates, but it is difficult to get sufficient digestible 
carbohydrates and sufficient total nutrients in a ration 
made up of meal and hulls. The cattle will not eat and 
digest sufficient hulls to obtain the required carbohy- 
drates, and to obtain sufficient digestible nutrients more 
meal and more protein must be fed than is desirable 
for more than a short feeding period. 

At the present prices of meal and hulls, it is probable 
that feeding these alone may be made profitable for a 
short feeding period of 90 to 100 days. It will probably 
not pay to buy hays at present prices, but it may pay 
to buy corn to supplement the cottonseed meal. 

For young steers under 18 months of age and for a 
longer feeding period than 90 days, it will usually pay 
to feed some corn, but for older cattle and for short 
feeding periods, it usually does not pay to add corn, 
unless relatively cheap, to a ration of meal and hulls. 
The cattle will make faster gains and will be better fin- 
ished, but the faster gains and the slightly higher sell: 
ing price will not usually equal the higher cost. 

It is possible to feed more cottonseed meal than is 
most profitable, although for short feeding periods a 
relatively heavy allowance is desirable. For steers 
weighing 800 to 1,000 pounds, probably seven to eight 
pounds per steer per day is about the limit that will be 
most profitable in a 90-day feeding period. For steers 
weighing 600 to 750 pounds, we would regard five to 
six pounds of cottonseed meal per day per steer as suffi- 
ciently heavy feeding for a 90- to 100-day period. I 
regard eight pounds per day too much for steers weigh- 
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Dr. Larson, chief of the Federal Bureau of Dairying, 
says, “The average consumer in this country now re- 
quires about 1000 pounds of milk [per year] for use 
either in the form of milk or its products.” 


There are 113,545,000 people in the United States. 
With our 25,319,000 dairy cows producing an annual 
average of only 4,000 pounds each, there is a milk 
shortage of 12,000,000,000 pounds! 


And our population increases a million and a half each 
year! 


Unless milk production per cow is increased, dairymen 


will need one additional cow each year for every four. 


additional persons to take care of the increase in popu- 
lation alone. 


Before you buy more cows, why not get a heavier flow 
of rich milk from those you have? Here’s the way to 
do it—and we guarantee results. 


THE EARLY & DANIEL CO., 


305 Carew Building, 









Nation 
Needs More Milk 


Get a four week’s supply of Tuxedo Dairy 24% or 
Ce-re-a-lia Sweets 20%, depending upon the roughage 


you use. Feed according to 
directions to any cow in your 
herd for four weeks. Keep 
an accurate record on the 
chart we give you. If that 
cow fails to give more or 
richer milk and show a bigger 
net profit, mail us your milk 
chart and we'll refund your 
money without argument. 


The nation looks to you for 
more milk. Tuxedo feeds will 
produce it and put extra dol- 
lars in your pocket the year 
round. 


If your dealer hasn’t Tuxedo 
Feeds, write us direct. 


. “Our Forty-Fourth Year’’ 


 Juxedo Dairy 





Ce-re-alia Sweets 











THE TUXEDO 
LINE OF FEEDS 


Ce-re-a-lia Sweets 
Tuxedo Dairy 
Tuxedo Chop 

Tuxedo Hog Ration 
Tuxedo Starting 
Feed 
Tuxedo Chick 
Tuxedo Buttermilk 
Starter and Growing 
Mash 
Tuxedo Developer 
Tuxedo Scratch 

Tuxedo Eggmash 

Tuxedo Poultry 
Fattener, etc. 





Cincinnati, Ohio 


14% 





10% 




























>) Stared gt me open mouthed for a minute _ 





The Progressive Farmer 











The Road to Carolina | 


The Story Up to Now | 


HE death of his aunt, the sudden appear- 
ance and departure of his uncle, a duel 
with Major Dunston of the Tories, and the 
subsequent flight left Daniel Craig, 17-year- 
old gentleman of leisure and fashion, in a 
disturbed if not to say bewildered frame of 
mind. 

Knowing the necessity for his flight, friends 
of the Regulators gave him money and 
placed in his care a message for Hunter, of 
North Carolina, concerning a shipment of 
powder. On his second night out he was rob- 
hed of the money. From’then on he found 
the going hard. An Irish family named O'Neill, 
also on the way to Carolina, saved him from 
probable death by exhaustion and starvation. 
Later on with this same family a German 
named Krafft helpéd him escape the soldiers. 

He reached Carolina and with a companion 
stopped for a night at the-home of Jim But- 
ler, a Regulator. A posse unexpectedly ap- 
peared and carried away Butler. Daniel 
helped to round up the country and rescue 
Butler but afterwards was taken by a group 
of the King’s men and was thrown into a 
rough prison. He managed, however, to get 
the message to the Regulators into Krafft’s 
hands before being arrested and Krafft 
hurried away to deliver it. 


Now you may go on with the story. 


CHAPTER XII 


AWOKE late, with a stiffness in all 
Ry joints and a surprising lightness 

in my spirits. The delivering of that 
message from Thomson had weighed on 
me so greatly, that merely to know my 
duty there was ended was a cause of 
joy. That job was done. Now I was my 
own man again. For a moment, the task 
of making Colonel Fanning or the gov- 
ernor see my case in its right light 
seemed easy. 

So when the bar on the door rattled, 
I looked up rather eagerly in hope that 
someone was coming to lead me to a 
hearing. But instead of a guard there 
was thrust in only a very dirty man who 
gave me a sharp look and set to work 
to try to scrape the mud off his 
breeches. Behind him the bar clattered 
into place again. 

I surveyed the newcomer with some 
curiosity. Under the layer of dirt, he 
had the air of a very respectable land- 
holder. His clothes were fairly good, 
and his anxiety to scrape himself free 
of mud indicated that he was not used 
to soiled breeches. There was a job for 
him there, for the fellow had the look of 
one who had been dragged through a 
mudhole by the feet. 

“Do they feed us here?” I asked finally. 
“My stomach tells me it’s past break- 
fast time.” 

“A brush and a nigger with a good arm 
would pe more to the point,” said my 
friend somewhat irritably. “Bless me if 
I ever was in such a state. And no 
change, of course.” 

I replied that it seemed unlikely that 
prisoners would’ have extra clothes pro- 
vided and went on to ask him how he 
came in such a place. 

He snorted. “Because of a foolish be- 
lief that my horses belong to me,” he 
snapped. “Two scoundrels rode into my 
pasture and started to round up my four 
‘best horses. I had at them with a pistol 
and missed. Then what does ore do but 
tie a rope around me and drag me for a 
mile through mud—to teach me manners, 
he said. So here I am and likely to stay 
till someone teaches these scoundrels man- 
ners,” 

! ‘Phe Regulators were not likely to és 
'that «soon, I told him, since this party 
»was doubtless due to march soon to meet 
‘the Governor. At the word, the man 


‘and then began to laugh. 
_  “Blast-me,” he cried, “I thought these 
*seamps were Regulators. 


-a scoundrel; 


Well, it’s all 
‘ome. There are scamps on both sides. 
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By A. E. DEWAR 


But Fanning may let me go quicker than 
the Regulators would.” 

He made as if to go on and then, aiter 
a sharp look at me, apparently thought 
better of it. It struck me that I had bet- 
ter make my position clear. I told him 
therefore of the robbery, of how I had 
been seized, but nothing of the message. 

“Like you, sir,” I wound up, “I am 
somewhat of a friend of the conservative 
party, although it seems that my atti- 
tude has been misunderstood. But per- 
haps I should add that I am only'a luke- 
warm friend, for it seems to us that 
these people have indeed been used very 
hardly by King’s officers.” 

This was exactly his opinion, accord- 
ing to my fellow prisoner. Fanning was 
so was Frohawk; as for 
the governor—a vainglorious fool. But 
the Regulators were fools too. Mobs 
could not correct injustices. Tying sher- 
iffs to trees and whipping them wouldn't 
help. No, things like that made the gen- 
tlemen of the seaboard think all were 
ruffians in the back country. Back coun- 
try fellows had it harder than the men 
of the coast. Three years from now, or 
five, Jones and Ashe and Moore would 
be ready to take up arms against a King’s 
governor. Not now. These Germans, 
these Irish seem like foreigners to them. 
If our Regulator friends would bide 
their time, they would have the colony 
with them. Now they would only have 
the colony to their hanging. 

“IT take my own road,” he finished. 
“These Regulators go too far or not far 
enough. They will ‘not rebel violently 
enough to be defeated and hanged.” 

He fell a musing after that, and only 
broke silence to ask whether I had no- 
ticed the looks of any of the men who 
had met me the night before. I said I 
had not, at which he shook his head and 
grimaced. 

Il 


“EF THESE are Fanning’s rascals, then 
chances are that Hamar is with 
them,” he concluded. “This Hamar, -for 
several reasons, may be kind to me.” 

Upon this, he began a great battering 
on the door. When someone approached, 
he changed calling for his friend Hamar. 
And after a good bit of this, the door 
opened and he was invited out. 

He waved his hand to me as he left. 
“Stay out of this,” he warned in a whis- 
per. “Lie to Fanning for all you're 
worth, get clear and hide out till the 
trouble’s over.” 

When he did not come back, I guessed 
that he had won freedom. From that 
time on, I had nothing to do except wait. 
Some food. was pushed in at noon, and 
a striped chipmunk came out of a hole 
in the corner to survey it and me. I 
spent some time. coaxing. him. with 
crumbs and had my. hand, with a piece 
of bread in it, within an inclr of his long 
nose when somebody banged on the door. 

Two men entered and gruffly bade me 
get up and follow them. They paid no 
attention to my questions. 

We went into a crowded farm house 
kitchen, where half a dozen stout fellows 
bawled orders at a bewildered housewife. 
On the farther side was a door. .Qne 
of my guards opened this and with the 
words, “The prisoner, sir,’ pushed me 
into the room beyond. 

The room was the ordinary frontier 
sort, with puncheon floor and a bunk in 
the ‘corner. But in the center of the 
room was a sat, two 


which 
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candles stood to shed a yellow light over 
a mass oi papers. Seated by the table 
was a handsome gentleman, of about 10 
years my senior. As to dress, I had not 
seen anyone so fine since I left Philadel- 
phia. His stock was white and without 
a wrinkle. His laces were clean 
newly pressed out. Though, he avoided 
the foppery of a wig, his own hair was 
tied in a neat queue and freshly pow- 
dered. 

After I had waited a minute, he rais- 
ed his head and I saw that his full face 
was not so pleasant as his profile. His 
cheek and jaw bones sloped suddenly 
back from a thin nose and chin, and his 
eyes were hard. Yet when he spoke, his 
voice was pleasant enough. 

“Pull up a stool,” he said. 
been wanting a talk with you.” 

The surprise of this drove. what I had 
intended to say out of my head. Ana I 
was still worse confounded when he put 
lis hand on my arm in kindly fashion as 
I sat down, and gave me a friendly smile. 

“Tam Colonel Fanning,” he announced. 
“And I swear that those scoufndrels have 
used you badly.” 


“T have 


I asked him what scoundrels. 

“Those cursed Regulators,” declared 
the colonel and he seemed toybe in some 
heat. “Here they take a boy like you 
wnd force him to carry a message for 
them, will he nill he. I warrant you have 
wished a thousand times you never saw 
one of them.” 

“You are right there, sir,” said I, still 
marveling. 

“My men said you were like the rest,” 
the Colonel went on, “but I knew better. 
I learned something of your life in Phila- 
delphia and I can swear that His Majesty 
and His Majesty’s representatives have 
no better friend than yourself.” 

I found the statement:a bit . strong. 
“This trouble here is not my quarrel, 
ir,” I answered. “I was forced into it 
and would be glad to be quit of it.” 

“I knew it,” cried the Colonel with a 
hearty laugh. “We'll send you back to 
Newbern and get you aboard a ship for 
Philadelphia. Hang me, sir, Edmund 
Fanning fights fair and I know an ene- 
my when I see one and a friend.” 

He motioned for me to be patient and 
wrote busily for a minute or two. 


“Call that fellow outside the door,” he * 


asked and when I had done so and the 
paper had been handed over, “That: had 
to do with you,” he added with a mean- 
ing glance. 

Ill 


THANKED him and stumbled in do- 

ing: it. Indeed I was too confused to 
be able to think at all. Fanning I had 
heard of as an arch-scoundrel, yet here 
he was doing 10 times more for me than 
I could possibly have hoped. 


The. colonel waved aside my thanks. 
“Well, that’s over,” he declared, “and 
now we can be easy. I suppose you dis- 
charged your obligations to the Regula- 
tors satisfactorily, so you’ feel quite with 
them.” 

I nodded. ; . 

“Well have them all rounded up next 
week,” the Colonel went on; “but I do 
confess to some curiosity. as to what 
business it was they went to so mych 
coer about. Was it money from the 

rth ” 


“Not money,” said I. ~s 






and 
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colonel went on easily, “and tha at was to 
be sent to the Regulators at—?” 

I was on the point of saying 
Creek” but checked myself. 

“Since the information was given me 
in confidence; sir,” I replied with a smile, 
“perhaps I had better ask to be excused 
from answering.” ° 

The colonel’s face changed suddenly. 

“Don’t try to play with me, you 
hound,” he growled. “Tell me where 
they are to land that powder.” 

I shook my head. In a second, I saw 
his whole, game. The friendly attitude 
had been a pose, a ruse to wheedle the 
secret out of me. I struck off his hand 
and rose. 

He stared at me and saw all this in 
my face, I think. At any rate, his cruel 
mouth curled again and he rapped out a 
short command. \ 

Two guards entered. 

“Carry out the instructions,” he or- 
dered. And to me, “If I ever see you 
again, you will think differently.” 

I was too angry to be cautious. “You 
may see me again if you look over your 
shoulder the next time you run away 
from the Regulators,” I cried. “You have 
just made a-rebel out of a King’s man, 
sir.” 

“A dead rebel, perhaps,’ Colonel Fan- 
ning said with a smile and went back to 
his work. 

There were.only three men in the 
kitchen when, I came out. 
fellow whose face seemed familiar, As 
he came up to me, I remembered why. 
He was the deputy I had tricked at But 
ler’s home. 

“T told. you I would see you hanged,” 
this one told me, “but it seems as I was 
wrong. The colonel prefers shooting.” 

He ordered the others to bring me out- 
doors. lt was not quite dark yet, but the 
deputy grumbled about the bad light. 

“That hay- stack will stop bullets,” he 
decided finally. “Bring the fellow over 
to the fire while I read him the orders.” 

The deputy folded up the paper in a 
silence so intense I could hear my heart 
beat. 

“Take him over by the straw stack,” 
he ordered, “and take post three yards 
in front of him, with muskets at the 
ready. 

As we went, one of the men twisted a 
rope about my wrists and bound them 
behind. me. .Another would have band- 
aged my eyes: but the deputy forbade 
him. °* 

They pushed me back into the straw. 
The four men lined up in front of me. 
The deputy stood to the left. 

“We'll make it a short five minutes,” 
said he. . “What have you. to say pris- 
oner?” 

I could not have spoken if I had wanted 
to. I seemed to be suffocating and had 
hard work to keep from panting with 
my mouth open., For the rest I was only 
conscious of the straws pressing into 
my neck, from behind and of the four 
quiet figures in front of me. 

“Two minutes more,” 
deputy: 

Could I hold: out that much tended? . 
Every-second’seemd a year. Life seemed 
so sweet and death like this so- horrible. 
I feared to. weaken and yet at thé same 
time hoped: I would. 

“One minute.” 

I shook my head. 

The ‘deputy turned to the squad. 

“Make -ready;” he ordered, “aim at’ his 
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~heart-and fire-when I give the word.” - 
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One was a fat » 


See that your priming is fresh.” - 
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How much of an pote was due to seed ? 
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16c per pound. 
ing tobacco. 


price at market. 








Now you see tobacco as I do, bringing 40c, 50c or 
better per pound while another lot is bringing only 


Today there is but one way to make money grow- 


That way is to grow the kind that brings a good 
The kind that sells for 20c or less 
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doesn’t pay for your labor and costs of growing. r 


Good methods, skill in cultivation, care- 
ful worming and care in curing amount 
to little if the seed are not right. It 
is a law of nature that seed of poor 
quality can only produce a similar plant. 
Much of the difference between 40c to- 
bacco and 16c tobacco is due to seed. 
And the cost of good seed is the small- 
est.cost in growing a crop. 


It requires the same amount of labor 
to plant and cultivate a crop of poor 
quality as it does a crop that will bring 
a‘good price at market. A dollar or 
two spent for seed often makes a dif- 
ference of several hundred dollars when 
the crop is sold. 


Growing tobacco is a business in itself. 
Growing tobacco seed is another busi- 
ness. Our sixty years’ experience in 
growing Slate’s Seeds enable us to pro- 
duce a quality that cannot be equalled. 
On our Hyco Seed Farm we grow all 
the Tobacco Seed we sell. Our breed- 
ing schedule gives us ‘parent plants of 
the best characteristics. Our strains 
are constantly improved. A special 
cleaning process takes out all filth and 
imperfect seed, giving us seed of strong 
vitality and almost 100% purity. 


Slate’s strong, virile seed produce strong 
plants that catch the soil and grow off 
rapidly. 


When transplanted they do 


. our hopes. 


not linger between life and death for 
days, but quickly freshen up and com- 
mence to grow. 

Thousands of Progressive Farmer to- 
bacco growers order their seed from 
us each year. Listed on this page are 
some of our leading varieties. You can 
order from this page or write us and 
we will send you our 1926 catalog pic- 
turing and describing all varieties. 
For years we.have been quietly at work 
treating seed. Our discovery exceeds 
Planters may expect from 
Slate’s Treated Seed the removal of all 
danger of seed carrying “Wild Fire,” 
“Angular Spots” or other disease germs. 
Seed that will be free from ‘‘Damping 
Off”—seed with improved germination. 
Our catalog tells the full story. 


Write For This Free Book 
“Tobacco Culture,” our 32-page book 
giving authentic information on all 
branches of tobacco growing, will be 
mailed free on request. It deals with 
every step from the preparation of the 
seed bed to the curing. Write for free 
copy. Ask us any questions in regard 
to growing tobacco that puzzle you. 


Slate Seed Company 


of 95% of the World's Commercial 
Supply of Tobacco Seed. 
South Boston, Va, 


Producers 


Box 149, 








Sweet Corn, 
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or everything that grows there is some 
greater perfection than 

rainfall make our Hyco Seed Farmers idea! for 

so they make Colorado ideal for Cantaloupes, Counecticut best for 

Georgia the .place 

After sixty years of study we are growing Slate’s Seeds where 

each attains perfection. 


Enclose 10c. with. your request: and we will send. you.a full 
, ride of our Tomatoes, Slate's Extra Early 


section where it attains 
Just as soil, climate and 
Tobaceo Seed, 


anywhere else. 


for perfection in Watermelons. 


Such seed come to you full of vitality. 


They produce in your garden a larger yield of more richly 
flavored vegetables. 
attainment of producing the best. 


They gfve to the planter that joy of 


Our 192 Guide to Gardening illustrating and describing these 
seeds and how to grow them will be mailed free on request. 
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Slate’s Seeds PayBest 


Some Leading Varieties -—-Post 
Card Brings Catalog De- 
scribing All Varieties 


3001. Slate’s Improved Gold‘ Leaf—The leai is 
long and broad, very similar in shape to that of 
the Warne, but of finer texture and less inclined 
to cure green at the sh rulders It produces a 
combination of weight vy quality that cannot be 
equalled by any other sort, Is the easiest kind 
of all to cure a rich golden yellow. We origi- 
nated the Gold Leaf wikenae and today we have 
the purest and best strain of this tobacco to be 
found in the world. Oz. 75c; % Ib. $2 25; Lb. $6.00, 
postpaid Treated Seed, Oz, $1.25; ™% Ib. $4.00; 
Lb. $10.00 


3004. Slate’s Adcock—l.eai i 
er broad and cures easily, 
wide apart.on the stalk, 
uniformly Oz. 60c; % Ib, $1.75; 
paid Treated Seed, Oz. $1.00; 
$7.50 


medium long, rath. 
Leaves are set very 
causing it to ripen 
Lb. $5.00, post- 
Y% lb. $2.75; Lb. 














Slate’s Improved Gold Leaf 


3034. Hickory Pryor—A bright tobacco noted for 
its high color and heavy weight. On sandy soils 
where it is hard to obtain good weight, this 
makes an ideal sort. Leaf is medium long, broad 


and tapering to sharp tip.” Fine texture, well 
spacer mn stalk, and easily cured Oz. SOc; 
% Ib. $1.50; Lb. $4.06, postpaid Treated Seed, 
Oz. 75c; % Ib 2, 25; Lb. $6.00 


3002. stnww'e Improved Big Warne—One of the 
best bright sorts for Virginia, North Carolina, 
South r are a Tet: or Georgia. The leaves are long, 
medium broad, and weil spaced on the stalk 
For thin or medium soils, this makes an ideal 
Cures into a bright yellow leaf with 
and fine texture. Oz. 60c; % Ib. 
Treated Seed, Oz. $1.00; 


variety. 
good weight 
$1.75; Lb. $5.00, postpaid 
%4-lb. $2.75; Lb. $7.50. 


3033. Slate’s Improved White Stem Oronoko— 
This is a tobacco adapted to a wide range of 
uses and almost all kinds of soils. On medium 
to thin soils, it will make the highest class of 
bright leaf and on rich soils it will make a 
medium bright or mahogany. The leaf is medium 
long, broad, very fine texture, and easily cured. 
Oz. We; % Ib. $1.50; Lh, $4.00, postpaid.. Treated 
~Seed, Oz. 75c; 4% Ib. $2.25; Lb. $6.00. 
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.  Top-Dressing 
Scrapping Talk No, 1 | 


worn-out knowledge— 
YEARS ago this statement— 


‘*Ammonia must be transformed to nitrate 
form before it can be used as plant food”’ 











was generally accepted. We know better ; 
now. Research has shown that practically 
all crops feed directly on nitrogen in am- 
monia form as well. Nitrification may occur 
but it is not essential. 


This statement, too. 


“Nitrate nitrogen acts more quickly than 
ammonia nitrogen’”’ 


is still often heard, but here again research 
has shown that young plants take up the 
ammonia nitrogen as rapidly as the nitrate 
nitrogen, if not more so. 


Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia furnishes 
nitrogen in ammonia form, which is directly 
and immediately available as plant food for 
the growing crop. There is no better or 
quicker-acting nitrogenous fertilizer, especi- 
ally for fruit and vegetables, where shipping 
quality and uniformity count for so much. 


W 


\\ 


Write for Booklets on fruit and vegetable growing. 


ARCADIAN Sulphate of Ammonia 


Tue BARRETT CompaANy, AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Berkeley, Cal. Medina, Ohio 


New York, N. Y. 


| The Barrett Company (address nearest office) 
Please send me sample package of Arcadian Sulphate of Am- | 


weenie, 1. am cepectaliy interested th... .... ccc ccisc veccccvececuce 


I am especially interested in.. 
(Write name of crops on line above) | 


and wish you to send me bulletins on these subjects. 
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No Tomato 
Can Compare— 


In size, solidity, meatiness, produc- 
tiveness, and especially in quality, 
with Wood’s Famous Brimmer. They 
have no core and very few seeds. 

Another specialty listed’ in Wood's 
Catalog is a Cantaloupe that for fla- 
vor and size is the king of &lf melons, 
Their flavor is equal to Honeydew and 
they often weigh 15 to 20 Ibs. 

Wood’s Catalog will likely meet your 
ideas of what a catalog should be. 


Truly Helpful— 


Is the Planter’s Time Table in 
Wood's convenient catalog. It shows 
when to plant—quantity of seed for 
100 feet or an acre—distance between 
rows and apart in row. Depth, etc. 

Hundreds of customers have told us 
this has helped them to greatly in- 
crease results from their garden, 

Catalog and planter’s table are yours 
for the asking. May we send ? 









































flower 
seed 


collections 


Page -$ 


gives 
details 


of seeds 
that 


at : 


1 In Your Mail Box Free— he 

1 Just say, “Send catalog,” either post | 
card or letter, and in a few days you will | 

lj find valuable information easily accessible, } 


about seeds and crops in your mail box. 
T. W. Wood & Sons 
(Seedsmen Since 1878) 
30S. 14th St., Richmond, Va. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


‘Jim Nelson Earned $1 a Day 


But There Came a Change; Here’s How He Succeeded 
By C. L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor of The Progressive Farmer 








Eighteen years ago Mr.J.A. Nelson found himself hired out by the month 


and getting nowhere. 


He wanted to marry and he wanted a farm of his 


own, but had neither money to support a wife nor any backing to buy a 
farm, except a good character and willingness to work. 


But Jim Nelson believed that 


“where there's a will, there’s a way.” 


So 


he married on nothing and bought a farm on faith. Today he owns a fine 
farm with no incumbrances; sells. nearly 5,000 bushels each .of Irish. and 
sweet potatoes, quantities of English peas, snap beans,and cotton, produces 
a surplus of corn and hay, all the meat needed and a surplus, a substan- 
tial surplus of poultry.and eggs, and ts educating his children. 








VERYBODY likes to hear a true 
success story that started out with a 
young man or woman who had noth- 
ing but a desire to know, a willingness 
to work, and an ambition to succeed. The 
Progressive Farmer is at all times glad 
to get such success stories and its edi- 
tors are always on the lookout for them. 


Consequently, while attending a de- 
lightful community fair at Poplar 
Branch, Currituck County, N. C., a few 


weeks ago, we asked a friend if he knew 
of a successful farmer and landowner 
who had started with nothing and made 
a marked success of farming with little 
or no outside help. 


“Get right into the car with me and I 
will take you to the home of such a man 
in a very few minutes,” he said. 

So it was in this way that we met Mr. 
J. A. Nelson, or “Jim” Nelson, as every- 
body calls him. He lives on that finger 
of land that runs into Albemarle Sound 
and makes “The Point,” the southern end 
of Currituck County. To the east is 
Currituck Sound and the Atlantic Ucean 
and to the south and west is Albemarle 
Sound. This northeastern corner of the 
state is a very fine place to live, and 
very fine people live there, too. 


First of All, a Pretty Farm 


R. Nelson found. him was 
4¥4 .busy with help cutting briers, weeds, 
and bushes along the public road. He 
was not doing public work either—just 
getting pleasure from the use of odd 
times in making his farm more present- 
able, keeping it from having that ap- 
pearance of neglect that all of us have 
seen on some f 


when we 


tarms. 


It may look like a useless thing to keep 
the roadside along our farms clean but 
it is neither a little nor a useles$ task, for 
it is one of the signs of a good farmer. 
Is not the good housekeeper the one who 
keeps her home tidy, neat, and clean all 
the time? Of course it is. So it is the 
good farmer who keeps his farm tidy, 
neat and clean, does away with unsightly 
and insamitary places, and uses waste 
places. 

Eighteen years ago Mr. Nelson worked 
by the month and had nothing. His dol- 
lar a day was certainly not enough to 
support a wife, hardly himseli. It looked 
like starvation ior two—or more 


In the meantime, however, Mr. Nelson 


had tried out many things on his em- 
ployer’s. farm. He had gotten invalu- 
able experiences while working for 


But a dollar a day—where 
would that take him? And no home? 
There are thousands of young men in the 
South today situated as Mr. Nelson then 
found himself, without even a glimpse of 


| anything that looked like an acceptable 


future. 


Right here young Nelson made two de- 
cisions and realized their responsibilities. 
Here is where many young men are dif- 
ferent from Mr. Nelson. They are too 
slow to assume responsibilities, and when 
the responsibilities are assumed, they are 
not given the serious consideration they 
deserve. Mr. Nelson decided to get mar- 
ried and to own a farm, Nothing on earth 
comes closer to heaven than this combina- 


_ 





pay for the farm of his choice out of th: 
proceeds of the crops he grew. 


On 88 Acres Grows 130 to 150 
-Acres of Crops _ 

HE land he bought was not yery much 

of a farm 18 years agg... He,,byilt his 
home in the woods, built it himself and 
did all the fencing and then as they. wer: 
needed built his farm buildings himseli 
and added to them as the well-cared-for 
soil gave forth more plenufully. Jt, was 
a slow growth in the early days of mak- 
ing a home, and hard licks and long hours 
of toil. 

Manure was taken care of and applied 
where needed. No fire destroyed the hu 
mus in the soil. “J multiplied the humus 
in the land by using humus to grow more 
humus,” said Mr. Nelson. 

The Nelson farm has, 88.acres in culti- 
vation, but produces from 130 to 150.acre: 
of creps each year. How is this? Be 
cause his crops are chosen for ‘“double- 
cropping” or raising two crops in on 
year on the same land. This system als: 
gives employment for labor through the 
greater part of the year and this helps 
wonderfully in getting a maximum returi 
from the land, labor, and fertilizer in ; 
minimum of time. It gets and holds a bet- 
ter class of laborers, too. 


Success as a Trucker 


nes potatoes, sweet potatoes, cotton, 

May peas, snap beans, corn, rye, and 
summer legumes for land and stock feed 
ing are the main crops grown. Potatoe: 
total 3,600 barrels. Irish potatoes ox 
cupy 25 acres and produce 1,800 barrels 
Sweet potatoes on 35 acres produce 1,80 


barrels. The Irish potatoes are planted i: 
2% foot rows and 12 to 14 inches in th 


drill. This crop gets an application oi 
1,800 pounds of 7-5-5 fertilizer per acre. 

“Do you find that heavy fertilizatio: 
pays under potatoes?” we asked Mr. Nel- 
son. 

“It gives more potatoes and they ar 
of better quality—more -uniform. Thi 
main profit is in saving labor. There i: 
considerably more profit m 75 barrel 
from one acre than from 100 barrels’ from 
two acres,” was his answer—an idea that 
many other farmers might use to ad- 
vantage. 

Sweet potatoes are given 2 feet 1! 
inches between the rows and 18 inch 
in the row. Twelve or 15 inches might b: 
better. 

This crop is given an application oi 
8-3-5 fertilizer at the rate of 1,400 pound 
per acre. Corn, sweet potatoes, 
beans, and late English peas follow Iris! 
potatoes and often cotton, following th: 
increasingly profitable plan of planting 
cotton between the potato rows before th: 
potatoes mature. “ 


snaj 


The crops grown on this farm may b 
readily shifted from field to field and thu: 
by rotations wisely followed avoid pest- 
and diseases, destroy weeds, and conserv« 
fertility. When a low market is indicated 
for one or more crops, then the acreage 
of the low-priced crops may be reduced 
and the acreage of other crops increased. 
Cotton, corn, sweet potatoes, snap beans 
(or a legume for hay, seed or soil im- 


PS ¢ 
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provement) may follow Irish potatoes. | 
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Mistakes I Have Made 


| MADE a serious mistake last sum- 


mer by throwing a tubful of hardwood | 


ashes too near the trunk of a fine pear 
tree that had just come into bearing. The 
tree died in a week's time. 
MRS. T. J. S. 
*_ * «* 

I made-a area mistake this year in 
trying to care for 200 baby chicks under 
a 125-chick brooder.. By-so doing I lost 
between 50 and 75 chicks and the others 
did not grow off fast. MRS.-E. R. W. 

» ° * 

A mistake commonly made .by farmers 
who feed work stock on ear corn is that 
of throwing-the cobs into the stall when 
they clean out the grain box. Cobs in 
the manure cause much disturbance in 
handling the manure. A box may be kept 
convenient and the cobs thrown into it 
and saved for fuel for the kitchen range. 
They come in mighty handy when a 
quick fire is wanted. SUBSCRIBER. 

o * * 

One mistake I made was refusing to 
let rabbit hunters on my farm. -The rab- 
bits have done more damage than hun- 
dreds of hunters would have done. 


They | 





have not only ruined my winter cabbage | 
but have killed most of my young apple | 


trees. They are also killing my plum | 
trees. Now I welcome anyone who. wants 
to kill the pests. i ay 





Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 
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Preventing Blindness in Baby 


HIEN my last baby was born I no- | 
midwife put some | 


ticed that the 
drops in my baby’s eyes. 
what she was putting in my baby’s eyes 
and what it was for. 
She said, ‘I dunno 
child, the 
Board of Health said 


I asked her 


two out of these 
little wax things in 
the eves of 
children I fotch 
here. They sent me 
the drops, and I 
uses them. Please 
tell me this is done.” 

The drops that you saw the midwife 
use: were: drops of a 2 per cent solution 
of silver’ nitrate.. The eyes of the new 
born. are very susceptible to germs, and 
this is an antiseptic that does not hurt 
the eyes. but prevents inflammation. 


DR. REGISTER 





wily 


Nothing dirty should ever be used around | 


a baby’s eyes. When the baby's eyes 
look inflamed, you may rest assured that 
it is not due to light or cold; but that 
you have Ophthalmta neonatorum to deal 
with and that some pus producing germ 
has been introduced into the eye, and you 
should immediately -have the doctor to 
see the baby. If-he is an old fogy and 
finds that the midwife has used drops 
of silver nitrate, he may say that that is 
the trouble, but it is not. It is a case 
that has been infected after the drops 
were used, and not caused by the drops. 

There are about 10,000 cases of blind- 
ness in the United States caused by Oph- 
thalinta nconatorum or sore eyes of the 
new born.. One tenth of all blindness is 
due to this cause, and practically every 
case cold have been prevented by the 
use of silver nitrate. 

There is to my mind no greater afflic- 
tion than that of blindness, and we should 
be most- careful about the eyes of the 
new born 4 

Helen Keller, the noted and famous 
blind woman—in fact: she is a national 
figure—has- the following to say about 
blindness : 

“Try fo realize what blindness means 
to those whose joyous activity is stricken 
to inactivity. It is to live long, long 
days, and life is made up of days. It is 
to: live immured, baffled, impotent, all 
God’s world shut out. - It is to sit help- 
less; defrauded,. while your, spirit. strains 


-, and, awed corms and “your ‘shoulders 


So 78 ty . oo fe 9 Aad ew mage AEs 22 
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I must put a drop or | 
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ATWATER KENT 
RADIO 








You already know that a radio set is 
a good thing to have, and if you don’t 
get one pretty soon you’!l begin to feel 
you are lagging behind the neighbors, 

But as the kinds of radio sets are as 
the sands of fhe sea for namber—and 
as nobody wants to make a mistake— 
you may be hesitating. 

If you will select your radio just as 
you select your livestock or farm ma- 
chinery, youcan’tgo wrong. Youlearned 
long ago that poor animals and poor im- 
plements don’t do the job, and, in the 
long run, cost more than good ones, 

It’s the same way with radio. Who 
makes it—and how? What’s its repu- 
tation? Whatever set you buy, your sat- 
isfaction will depend on the answer to 
these questions, 

Atwater Kent Radio comes from the 
same manufacturer who makes the 
Atwater Kent ignition system for auto- 
mobiles. It is designed in our own labor- 
atory. It is made in the largest radio 
factory in the world with as much care 
as if this were the smallest factory in the 
world and areputation was yet to be won! 

So strictly is the integrity of our name- 
plate guarded that one out of every ten 





The set shown 


Price, $80 


workers in the factory is a tester—and 
every set has to pass 1§9 tests before 
it can leave the factory. 

The result is that when Atwater Kent 
Radio reaches your home it is absolutely 
dependable—and it stays so. You do 
not have to fuss and tinker and apologize. 

In addition, it has a// the other good 
qualities—tone and volum., range and 
selectivity — without the sacrifice of any 
one to over-emphasize another. It is so 
good looking that it makes an agreeable 
companion in any room. 

And the price is the lowest at which 
reliable, full-powered (you’ll need that!) 
thoroughbred radio can be sold. 

That’s the whole story. It is so com- 
pelling that more farmers and their fam- 
ilies—as proved by every survey — 
intend to buy Atwater Kent Radio than 
any other make. 

Listen to your neighbors’ sets. Con- 
sult the nearest Atwater Kent dealer. 
Look outside and inside. Tune the sta- 
tions in and out. Make any test—any 
comparison— for performance, appear- 
ance, price. That’s the way Atwater 
Kent Receiving Sets and Radio Speak- 
ers are sold. 


MopDgL 20 Compact 


Radio, ves— 
but what kind? 


This is a commonsense advertisement, meant 
for farmers, their wives and children. 


Every Sunday Evening 


The Atwater Kent Radio 
Hour brings you the stare 
of opera and concert, in 
Radio’.s finest program 





Hear it at 9:15 Eastern 
Time, 8:15 Central Time, 
through: 
WEAP...+.,. + New York 
WJAR ceccce Providence 
WEBI... es seeee Boston 
WCAP .e46% Washington 
WSATe ow cee Cincinnatl 
weco . Minneapolis-St. Paul 
WF! a , Philadelphia 
woo \ alternatin 
WCAE. . ee Pistsburgh 
WOR ccsccces Buffale 
woc . +» Davenport 
WAG «seeae Worcester 
KSD ceeeses Ss, Louts 
is the ro e 66606 ou Detroit 
WBAR sess ees Cleveland 
WB wees ce e Cc 
Send for it! 


We will gladly send you free 
a copy of this beautifully illus- 
trated 32-page booklet if you 
will just write and ask us. In 
it you will find descriptions and 
prices of Atwater Kent Re- 
ceiving Sets, Radio Speakers 
and other equipment. 





ATWATER KENT MFG. COMPANY 
A. Atwater Kent, President 


4769 Wissantcxon Avenue, Pxicapecenta, Pa, 


Yow’ll need this, too 


A good set deserves a good mate, Remember that 
the sound, as it comes to you, is made in the 
speaker. The best radio set cannot do itself justice 
if the reproducing instrument is inferior. 


So you will need an Atwater Kent Radio 
Speaker. It is designed to give 
you the true values of speech 
and music, without blurring, 
without loss of high or low 
notes —and it doe > 


If you already have a set 
with another speaker —try it 
with the Atwater Kent Radio 
Speaker and note the differ- 
ence. 





Model H, with 9” 
flexible cord, $aa 








SEND FOR A 
FREE COPY 


and learn what 
to grow. Don’t 
waste time and 
have regrets. 


Southern Pla Facts 
our new booklet, tells about the profit 
fruits for southern farms and gardens. 
It’s planting time now—a few weeks, 
délay and a year’s time is lost. 
Write today. 


Glen Saint Mary Nurseries Co. 


~- of Gitras Trees 'n the world. © 
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COSTS YOU NOTHING. Price 
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This map shows the states 
served by our Baltimore 
house. Vast stocks of mer- 
chandise at this central 
point mean quick ship- 
ment and prompt delivery 
of your orders. 


ontg 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Tog 


Kansas City 





Seven big houses containing over @nd: 
of floor space Each house filled witBar 
new, fresh merchandise! 
Seven big houses working togethding 
to secure the lowest possible prices! 
Such is the service Ward’s offer th@ica 


Our Baltimore Ha 
Is Convenient to 


You send the coupon to Baltimorgou: 
Ward’s new complete Catalogue. 

You send your orders to Baltimpeca 
letters reach us quicker, your goods gyot 
You save both time and transpor§ ck 
ordering from Baltimore. 

But back of this big Baltimore Ith 
you all the advantage, the opportungdt 
made possible by this entire organpn | 
gomery Ward & Co. 


$60,000,000 in 
Secured these Bargains/Yc 


In making ready the merchandisefhis 
complete Catalogue, over $60,000pn 
used! Cash buys cheaper than creditfWay 
cost less by the thousand gross, by Fat 

And besides, our complete organizatiomye 
chandise specialists visited the markets ngy ¢ 
but of the world in searching out these gy Pp 
gains for you. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 
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tGerve the American People 
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That is what is back of Ward’s Catalogue. That is the power 
of these seven big houses. That is the opportunity for saving 
this Catalogue brings into your home. 

And at Ward’s your savings are rea/ savings. 
is a genuine low price because— 


‘“We never Sacrifice Quality 
To Make a Low Price”’ 


When you order from Ward’s you have an assurance of qual- 
ity, of satisfactory service, of long wear in everything you buy. 

We put into our tires as much new live rubber, as strong 
heavy cords as can be put into a tire. Measuring and weigh- 
ing our tires proves them larger and heavier. We could cut 
this quality to make a lower price. 

At Ward’s we keep up quality. We consider first your satis- 
faction. We never sacrifice quality to make a seemingly low 
price. We offer no price baits. Ward’s low prices are low 
prices on standard “‘quality’’ goods—always. 


A low price 


Our 54 year old 
Complete Guarantee 


Ward’s published the first mail order guarantee. We guaran- 
teed your complete satisfaction. We said: ‘““Your money back 
if you are not satisfied.’” And we have lived up to this Golden 
Rule policy for 54 years. You take no risk when you order 
from Montgomery Ward & Co. 

So send today for your free copy of our big Catalogue. See 
for yourself the savings. See for yourself just why twice as 
many people have in the last four years sent their orders to 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 

Our Catalogue is yours, free. The coupon that brings it is 
printed below. The opportunity for saving, for convenient, 
satisfactory service is yours. ‘Fill in the coupon and learn for 
yourself the saving in sending all your orders to Ward’s. 


Jard &Co. 
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TO MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., Dept. 18-B, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Please mail my free copy of Montgomery Ward’s complete 
Spring and Summer Catalogue. 
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SELL MORE MILK 
with the same 


Feed Cost 


emhoet stuffing more feed into your cows — 


sure way of getting more milk out of 
ilk income in the winter months 
on| the cow’s ey to completely 
assimilate and turn into milk the ration you 
have to feed her. 


Few cows into the. winter in a sufficiently 
robust ition to do this without aid. That’s 
be thousands of dairymen now use Kow-Kare 
larly along with the winter feed. Just a 

ta lespoonful of this wonderful medicine-tonic 
twice a day, one week each month, will keep 
your cows in top-speed production. A few cents 
pane A invested in a ating the cows milk- 
more than 


pee Woe spent in forced feeding. 


And all the while you are using Kow-Kare you 
are insuring your herd against disease and 
expensive disorders. Kow-Kare acts directly 
on the digestive and genital organs. It helps 
— win your battles against such ailments as 

arrenness, Retained Afterbirth, Abortion, 
Scours, Garget, Lost Appetite, etc., by 
strengthening the organs where these troubles 
originate. 


Begin now to reap the benefits Kow-Kare is 
performing for other cow owners. Give it a 
practical test and you will form new ideas of 
winter dairying. Large size Kow-Kare, $1 25; 
medium size 65c—at feed stores, general stores 
and druggists. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, order direct. We pay postage. 


Write for free book, ‘“The Home Cow Doctor.” 


chess 





Dairy Association Company, Inc. 
Dept. 26 


Lyndonville, Vt. 











Stoves! 





Rates CATALOG 4-44 


direct. Get our low prices; Save-mone 
renee. Can be bought on monthly payment or big} big} 


SAVE $15 TO $50 


Thousands of the famous 
Bridgeford givi 

















otasey and 

pound] all Southern states. 

Burns wood or coal, 

es ar Gives better raft and saves fue). 
ick service. and low freight rates from Louisville. 





you. é 
BRIDGEFORD STOVE COMPANY 
peviLeE, KY. 
QUALITY STOVES FOR Se ven 
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ae dite ‘I Saved $25 and 


Got Better Fence.’ 

Cut your own fence costs. Buy 
direct from us at Lowest Fac- 
tory Prices. We Pay the Freight. 
Writefor Free Catalog of Farm, Poultry, 


Lawn Fence, Barbed oy Gates. Posts. 
KITSELMAN MUNCIE, IND. 
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102. Last 

Spare Time 
nak orders for our beautiful mag 
ble and ite monuments from rela 


. Pleasant, dignified 
pigestara ¢ pay liberal ‘cansaisiihon, 
free. Writeus 
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The Housewife’s Calendar 


ONDAY, 





January 4.—To make a 

mattress easy to turn and move, sew 
pieces of strong tape about six inches 
| long to the sides. The fingers are easily 
slipped under these 
handles. 


Tuesday, January 
5.— We have some 
wonderfully attrac- 
tive new crochet lace 
patterns. We shall 
be glad to send di- 
rections for making 
these to anyone who 
will send a stamped, 
self-addressed envel- 
ope with her request for them. 

Wednesday, January 6—Dip a large 
_piece of cheesecloth in kerosene; do not 
wring very dry, but hang it out of doors, 
for the odor to evaporate. Then use the 
cloth as a duster. It will take up dust 
witout scattering it, polishing at the 
same time. 

_ Thursday, January 7.—Unless the day 
is very windy or damp, let the baby take 
his nap outdoors. 





Friday, January 8.—Bring out the fruit 
juices you bottled last summer, add sugar 
and pectin, which you can buy in a bottle 
ready to use, and you will have delicious 
jelly with little boiling. 

Saturday, January 9.—Every drop will 
ru out if you grease the cup in which 
you measure molasses. 

Sunday, January 10.—Do good around 
you; speak what you believe to be the 
truth and act accordingly; then go 
through life, looking forward. 


Another New Year 


Ag a queer thing,” observed Mr. 
Grayson, “that if a man had but one 
month to live, he would fill those 30 days 
with good things, worthy things; yet 
when they are tied together, bundled into 
what is called a year, most of us spend 





them as if there were a million to squan- 
der.” 

“How many months are there for me, 
I wonder?” ‘his wife pondered idly. 

“Tf I live to my three score and ten 
I'll have 240 months, being 50 now,” he 
said. “If we'd all calculate the months 
we might get busy at worth while things 
sooner.” Then he continued, “It’s 240 
opportunities.” 

“You're a good man, so opportunities 
for what, Daddy?” his wife asked affec- 
tionately. “Suppose you were sure of 
this year—as no one is, of course,—but 
suppose God told you that you could 
have 1926 surely, what would you do or 
ask for in it?” 

Mr. Grayson paused a while than he 
said: “I think I would intensify and live 
the ideals I hold already. I would do 
today the things I have been intending to 
do some day. I would remember _ that 
God ‘hath annointed me with the oil of 
gladness’ and so I would be happy. 

“T would let my family know and feel 
the deep, sincere affection I have for 
them.” » 


Again there was a long pause, then 
Mr. Grayson continued, “My mind has 
just been considering the 146th Psalin, 


dear. If I had just one year to live I 
think I would do as it says :— 
“Sing praises unto my God. 
“Put my trust, not in favors 
higher up but rather in using my 

ents and strength. 
“Be upright as the book says, 
forever.’ 
“Be just to those beneath. 
“Give food to the needy. 
“‘*Looseth the prisoners,’ which I take to 
mean help to free those around me from be- 
ing prisoners of ill health, poverty, circum- 


from those 
own tal- 


‘Keep truth 


stances, 

“‘Open the eyes of the blind.’ This I 
take to mean blind from ignorance, suspi- 
cion, bigotry and narrowness. 


“Raise up them that are bowed down. 
“Appreciate those who are doing right; 
‘love the righteous.’ 

“Be hospitable; ‘preserve the sojourner.’ 
“Uphold the fatherless and widows and 
praise Jehovah because it is good to sing 





2316—Junior Frock.—Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 
12, and 14 year® Size 8 requires 2% 
yards of %-inch material with ™% 
yard of 32-inch contrasting. 

2488—Smart Apron Style.—Cut in sizes 
small, medium, and large. The me- 
dium size requires 1% yards of 40- 
inch material. 

2595—Slip-on Dress.—Cut in sizes %, 38, 
40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 
40-inch material, with 1% yards of 
32-inch contrasting. 

2553—Dress With Slenderizing “Lines.—Cut 
in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, and 

Price of each pattern, 20 cents. 

- or. coin (coin .preferred). 


and evening wees dpring. 0 the: winter. 
dtesemaking | lessons. Send 15. 
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_ Our Pattern Department 





Two patterns ordered at one time, 30 cents; stamps 
Write your name and address plainly on your order sheet, 
being sure to state number and size of pattern wanted. 

Our new fashion book contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning, afternoon, 
It contains embroidery 
cents new. for eer. ony: 
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48 inches bust 
requires 214 yards of 
terial 
bon. 

2465—Long Sleeve Dress.—Cut in sizes 14, 
16 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 3% requires 336 
yards® of 40-inch material with ™% 
yard of 32-inch contrasting. 

2599—Dress With Circular Skirt—Cut in 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 
inches bust measure. Size % re- 
quires 2 yards of 40-inch dark ma- 
terial and 2 yards of 36-inch light 
material. 


Size % 
ma- 
with 234 yards of 4-inch rib- 


measure. 
54-inch 





desi and nine picture ‘ 
yAdaress Pattern ‘Bevasite 
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_pebest then," decided Mrs, Parnum. "T's 


om ate “Tr Sees 






praises. It is pleasant and praise is come 
ly.” 
“Well, dear, that’s pretty fine,” said 


the wife, going over to her husband and 
laying ‘her hand on his shoulder. “Tf it’s 
a good thing te live like that one day or 
one month, don’t you think you and I 
could do it every day and every month?” 

“It’s worth trying,” he replied, reach- 
ing up and taking her hand in his. “Let's 
try it any way for 1926.” 

And she said, “I’m willing, dear.” 


A Good Party 


At A party for high school boys and 

girls, contests in the form of exami- 
nations create much enthusiasm. Here 
are some suggestive ones: 

Physiology Examinations,— Answer 
each question with the name of a part 
of the body. 

A unit of measure (foot). 

Part of a wagon (tongue). 
Affirmative votes (eyes). 

Two farm animals (calves). 

A box to hold’ treasure (chest 
Branches of a tree (limbs). 

A tropical plant (palm). 

Small articles used in building (maiis) 
Top of a-hill (brow). 

. Whips (lashes). 

. The cutting part of a saw (teeth) 
. Fruit of the cornstalk (ears) 

3. Scholars (pupils). 

. Spring flowers (two lips). 

History Examination—Ot what fam- 
ous character does this remind you? An- 
swer each question with the name of a 
person famous in history or legend 
hatchet (Washington). 
rail fence (Lincoln). 
kite (Franklin). 
muddy cloak (Raleigh). 
borning bush (Moses). 
glass slipper (Cinderella). 
ya apple (William Tell). 

A steamboat (Fulton). 

. Long hair (Samson). 

A wolf (Red Riding Hood). 
A key (Bluebeard). 

12. A lamp (Aladdin). 


Geography Examinationm—Aaswer 
each question with the name of a city or 
country. 

1, What is the lightest city? 
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(Cork.) 


2. What nation is on the table at every 
meal? (China.) 

3. What sea no longer exists? (Dead Sea.) 

4, What American city is a large animal? 
(Buffalo.) 

5. What country is fat? (Greece.) 

6. What state is the hair on a horse’s neck? 
(Maine.) 


7. What country is a large fowl? (Turkey.) 

There should be recess periods between 
“exams.” 

Refreshments are very effective served 
in lunch. boxes. These boxes may: be 
made from cardboard or heavy construc- 
tion paper and should hold. -lunch jor 
two. They may contain pimiento cheese 
sandwiches, pineapple sandwichés, pickles, 
cookies, and a bottle of milk, for which 
folding paper drinking cups are pro- 
vided. 

Attractive flavors are miniature lunch 
boxes filled with mints. 

MRS. R. A. MeCULLEN. 

DeWitt County, N. C. 


WHEN A FELLER’S SICK 


Choosing a Room for the Sick 
Person 


HEN young Bill Farnum was taken. 

sick, his mother realized that he 
could not remain in the room which he 
shared with his brother. 

“Now let me see,” she said to her hus- 
band, “if I put him in the spare bedroom 
across from the living room he will be 
disturbed by everyone who goes in-and 
out. Freedom from noise is certainly 
one of the first things to think of.” 

“Yes, and freedom from odors, tog. 
Don't let’s put him too near the kitchen,” 
observed Mr.. Farnum. “A baking; chick-- 














_ en smells delicious to-the well person but 


when a feller’s sick,it’s bad.” 
“T believe that the-south. bedroom. will 
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screened, it’s away from noise and odors, 
and it has an open fireplace which is al- 
ways an aid to ventilation.” 

“Fine,” said Mr. Farnum. “As soon as 
you have it ready we'll move our invalid 
in.” 


FOOD FACTS AND FANCIES 
The Graysons Cook Apples 

















r “rt AM tired of baked apples,” observed 
I small Gracie. 
“Tired of baked apples,” exclaimed 


Mrs. Grayson. “Why, I thought you 
$ were very fond of them.” 

“Well,” remarked the child thought- 
fully, “I am. But they always look just 
the same, and that makes me tired of 
them.” 

“Then we shall have to introduce some 
variety,” laughed Aunt Margaret, looking 
up Kin her reading. “Listen to these 





diredtions for preparing them and see if 
you don’t want to try them all.” 

She read: “Baked apples, at first 
thought, are just baked apples—scrubbed, 
cored, left with the peel on, and having 
each cavity filled with sugar, and a bit 
of butter, perhaps, and baked, with a very 
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scorching. Apples baked in this way 
should, of course, be basted occasionally 
with the syrup that forms from the wa- 
ter, apple juice and sugar. If a variety 
of apples is used which is also good for 
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jelly-making, such as the Maiden Blush, 
Jonathan, Tompkins King, or Northern 
Spy, and if care is taken not to add too 
much water, this syrup will be more or 
less jellied when the apples are tender 
and cooled. 

“Baking apples in their skins is but one 
way of baking them. Some people like 
to pare the apples as well as to core them, 
and to bake them in a heavy syrup, with 
a suggestion of lemon or spice flavoring, 
or both. They may be immersed in the 
syrup, or simply Set in a small amount 
of it and basted frequently. Pared ap- 
ples may be baked on squares or rounds 
of bread, with the crusts removed, set 
in a Ittle syrup which is used for basting. 
The bread becomes saturated with the 
jellied syrup. To make these look very 
attractive, a little~-red vegetable coloring 
may be added to the syrup and a candied 
cherry or cranberry set on top. These 
apples are good without cream, but extra 
fine if you have it. 

“Whether pared or cooked in their 
skins, apples to be baked may have the 
cores replaced by various stuffings, such 
as nut meats, chopped raisins, figs, dates, 
or combinations of these fillings, or by 
preserves of distinctive flavor, such as 
apricot or orange marmalade, strawberry 
jam, grape jelly or plum conserve. A 
glass pie plate is used for baking apples, 
because it can be brought to the table 
without transferring the apples to an- 
other dish, and without loss of the syrup. 











little water in the pan to keep them from - 
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A HAPPY DINNER PARTY 
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ples—those who like them plain never 
agree with those who like them spiced— 
it is well for the housekeeper to make a 
few inquiries before she sprinkles her 
apples with cinnamon or nutmeg.” 

“My, 
goinz to bake apples all those ways. But 
while we are on the subject of apples, 
tell me how to make jelly of that apple 
juice I bottled last summer.” 

“Here is a splendid recipe,” answered 
Aunt Margaret; “I'll write it down for 
you” :— 

Apple Jelly From Bottled Juice.—Four cups 
bottled apple juice, 7% level cups (244 pounds) 
sugar, 2 cups Certo. 

Measure sugar and juice into 
stir and bring to a boil. Stir in Certo and 
bring again to a full rolling boil and boil 
for one minute. Remove from fire, let stand 
one minute, skim, pour quickly and seal hot. 








SUCCESSFUL FARM WOMEN 
A Weaver of Rugs 


VERYBODY likes rugs and every- 
body needs them, so when Miss Lydia 
Ray of Vass, N. C., began to weave old- 
fashioned rag rugs she had something of 
almost universal appeal to sell, 

Miss Ray started weaving four years 
ago. Her father had built the loom 
which she uses, making her original out- 
lay small, which is a great advantage in 
any business enterprise. After learning 








my,” said Mrs. Grayson, “Tm | 





saucepan, | 





how to do the work, she took some of | 
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her finest rugs to the Sandhill Fair and | 
was awarded first prize for them. She 
has won the first prize every year since 
and has found this a good way of letting 
people know of her wares. She is sell- 
ing also thrgugh a woman’s exchange and 
likes this method, too. 

When asked for some practical details 
concerning her work, Miss Ray said that, 
she considered the choice of a good warp 
important. She uses a three-ply cotton 
warp and weaves one strand of this in 
with her woof to give strength. This 
warp is sold in white only but Miss Ray 
dyes it to match some of her rugs. She 
considers the choice of colors very im- 
portant and has shown excellent taste not 
only in the colors used but in their ar- 
rangement in the stripes of the rugs. 
Buyers like soft, clear shades that are 
neither crudely bright nor dingy. 

Miss Ray cuts her materials from % 
inch to an inch wide, cutting round and 
round the piece so as to make as long a 
strip without joining as possible. The 
strips are then sewed together and wound 
into a ball before the weaving begins. 


“Weaving is not hard work,” Miss Ray 
observed and one could see that she found 
it enjoyable as well as profitable. For 
any one who has a loom or who can build 
or procure one for a reasonable sum, rug 
weaving offers an excellent opportunity 
to make money. But in this, as in every 
other field, it must be remembered that 








only the woman who is willig to work 
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their skim-milk. 


The De Laval Milker 


If you milk five or more cows, a De 
Laval Milker will soon pay for itself. 


After separating with your old separator, wash 
its bow! and timware in the skim-milk. Hold 
the skim-milk at normal room temperature 
and run it through a new De Laval. Have the 
cream thus recovered weighed and tested. 
Then you can tell exactly if your eld machine 
is wasting cream, and what a new De Laval 
will save. 


The new De Laval is the best cream separator ever 
made. It is the crowning achievement of 48 years of 
cream separator manufacture. 


SEE and TRY the New 


De Laval 


TRADE in your old Separator 


More than 35,000 in 
use giving wonderful 
satisfaction. Send for 






got 
of our skimmilk 


/ 
"THESE people were surprised to see a new De Laval 
Separator skim a quart of rich cream from a can of 
They thought their old separator was 
doing good work, but the new De Laval proved it wasn’t. 
Satisfy yourself that you are not losing cream in this way. 
Ask your De Laval Agent to bring out a new De Laval 
and try this simple test : 
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Hand-Electric-Belt 

© ee Sas 
Balance in 15 
Easy Monthly 


Payrpents 


Guaranteed to 
skim cleaner 
The new De Laval has 
the wonderful “‘float- 
ing bowl’’—the great- 
est separator improve- 


ment in 25 years. It 
is guaranteed to skim 
cleaner. It also rans 


easier with milk seing 

through the bowl, an 

lasts longer. 

Send coupon be. 

low for name of 
our De Leval 
gent and 


free cat- f 
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“~ Every farm 
should have 
its garden 


) ips WHAT your stock eats 
more important than what 
your family eats? No crop 
can be more valuable than 
a good, well-kept home 
garden. None pays bigger 
teturns in cash, health and 
Satisfaction, 


The Planet Jr. No. 4 Combination Seeder and 
Wheel Hoe shown here does everything 
from planting to weeding. Described In 
full detail on pages 4-5 of Planet Jr. catalog. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 


For 54 Years Largest Manufacturers of Special- 
ized Field and Garden Implements in the World 


Dept. 46, Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia 


Planet Jr. Seeders and Wheel 
Hoes take the work out of 
gardening. YOU will be sur- 
prised at the work and time 
they save, their accuracy, 
easy handling and fine work, 































SPRAY YOUR FRUIT TREES 
Reduced 


AND VINES 


Destroy the fungi 
of larger yieids of per.eet 














and worms; 
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—the fastest, 
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’ All Colors 
“Swanky” 
Hat 


Velour 


| This is giprouine imported hat in the soment Sethe. 
A beautiful and becoming advanced aye 

| to he the finest ew, imported al > colon. 
4 Newest ‘“‘Swanky”’ e' trimmed at the sides with 
self itemine, Brim sens up off the face. Hat ordi- 
4 narily retails for $5.00each. For a limited time only, 
H at our remarkably low price of $1.95. Not over two 
: hats toa customer. COLORS: Gray, black, brown, 


tan, Copenhagen biue, movy, biue, green, pansy 
Purple, henna, red or chamois. 
‘ JUST write us a letter, stating color you want, and 


| we will send this fashionable | allies’ or misses’ hat to 
q you. Pay the postman $1.95 for it. We have paid the 
j transportation charges. Wear the hat, If it is not 
, better than you expected, for any reason whatsoever, 
ij return it at our expense and we will cheerfully re- 
' fund your money. Could anything be fairer? Order 
H by No. 20. Price, prepaid, $1.9 


| [Walter Field Co., Dept. P1039, , Chicago 


HWLORIDA 
DAYTONA PARK ACRES 


Adjeoin the city limits of Daytona 
Beach and are twenty minutes from 
the finest beach in the world. 


5 to 640 Acre 


tracts i diately adjoining our re-. 
cently sold subdivisions and are’ suit- 
able for further subdividing, farming 
or holding. 
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Daytona Park Development Co. 
5 Fla. 
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, our neig! bor pealee ‘the 

old reflable Pathfinder, the 

e wonderful national weekly home 
magazine that 3 million people read. You 
unbiased digest of domestic and world affairs for 









can try thi 
atrifle. The Pathfinder is in a class by itself—nothing else to 
equal it; time-tested, wholesome. Chuck full of the choicest 
reading—the cream ofeverything. Science, cs, travel, fun, 
uestion box, health, radio etc. : real stories, tures—instruc- 
tion and sree amen for ali. Send 15c (coin or stamps) 
today for this big paper on trial 13 weeks or $1 for full year 
(52 issues). Address PATHE DB. 





































$10 to $12 a day being made by 
and women working all or pare time, 
Be i ina of 
your own. Best, fowent priced iron 
made. Nickel pla , Sameeeene= 
guaranteed. Sells fast and oom 
m Millican, Tenn., made 
m one day. Good, Tex. asia 
3 hours. Ew 
i SELLING PLAN --- com- 
issi paid same day you 
take orders, We deliver 
y and collect. Write today 
for FREE OUTFIT OFFER. 
Don’t wait. Act now. 


The Monitor Sad Iron Co. 
820 Fay St. Big Prairie, Ghie 




















4 “Limestone Pulverizer” 


We manufacture a full line of 
P Lime Pulvers Jaw Crushers for 
road work; also Swing Hammer 
Feed Mills. We grind anything 


agen 
} 
produced on the farm 


Bs 
ara Write us for free catalog. 


Oo. B. WISE PULVERIZER CO. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 









rade * Barber vat fit. Cuts, Trims, Bobs. Smooth 
Caries. Stee! Clippers. Fine Barbey Comb and Shears. 
Pay Postman $1.99 and aS 


y- tn wo | Case. 
return in good 
tetunded. Sf tai NG Co. 


Steel Wheels 
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Boy’s and Girl’s Club Page 


Join a Club in 1926 
> AR Boys and Girls:— 





The first thing we want you to do 
this week ts to read the Success Talk 
President Coolidge is sending to each of 

you. He was once a 

(aan Lee farm boy himself, 

zs away up in Ver- 
ey mont, and he 
“2 knows some of 
Sh! the troubles and 


‘hy joys ot farm life. 
. Doesn't his mes- 











sage make you 
vant to do some- 
thing big in 1926? One of the best ways 
we know is to get into boys’ and 
girls’ club work. We hope each of 
you will have a pig, a flock of chickens, 


or a tomato patch that 
own to care for 


a cotton patch, 
you. can call your very 
and tend. 

But we hear someone objecting, “Our 
county agent will come to our school, get 
us to join and then never come back to 
help us.’”’ Now boys and girls, your 
county agent and your home demonstra- 
tion agent are as busy as they can be all 
the year and if they can’t see you every 
week or every month it isn’t because 
they aren't interested—they just haven't 
the time. And don’t let that keep you 
from joining. Once you are enrolled 
and started you can make youf{Y canning 
or your pig a success all by yourself with 
the help of bulletins, circulars and record 
book that will be sent you, and if you 
work hard enough. 

Then another boy says there is no 
agent in his county or he doesn’t know 
who he is. We want all of those to write 
us and we'll do our best to find their agent 
or see that they get into a club. 


One girl says she wants to join the can- 
ning club but her father and mother don’t 
believe in club work. Maybe they don’t 
but we just bet they do if they see all it 
will do. 

Finally, don’t be discouraged if you 
haven't money to buy a purebred pig, or 
several settings of eggs or a canning out- 
fit. Your parents, your county agent, 
your bank, perhaps one of the merchants 
will help you. Let’s make 1926 the big- 
gest and best club year we have ever had. 

UNCLE P. F. 


‘His Name Is Tommie Miller” 


HIS is what B. O. Williams, state 
boys’ club agent for South Carolina, 
said when we asked the name of the 
smallest and youngest calf club boy at 
the recent South Carolina State Fair. 


Tommie is seven years old, hails from 


Chesterfield County, and was leading his 
registered Guernsey calf into the judg- 
ing ring. And Tommie was as much at 
ease as any of the older’ boys. He was 
showing his calf. That was what he and 
his calf were at Columbia for, He knew 
what he was doing and did it as well 














as any of the other boys. He was not 
burdened with self-consciousness as were 
some of the older and larger boys. 

“How did he become a calf club mem- 
ber?” we asked Mr. Williams. 

“At first Tommie’s father decided that 
he was too young, and it was not to be 
considered. But the boy was disappointed 
and even a little indignant. He wanted 
to know why he was not allowed to have 
a calf of his own. Well, his father gave 
his consent and here he ‘s—showing his 
calf at the State Fair. It is the proud- 
est day of his life. 

“He handles and feeds his calf just as 
the larger boys do,” continued Mr. Wil- 
liams. “As you can see,.Tommie under- 
stands his calf and the calf understands 
Tommie. At the encampment last sum- 
mer in Chesterfield County Tommie was 
right on the job. His age and size were 
no handicap. He is a little reserved, 
even timid, about ordinary things, but 
when the conversation turns to his calf, 
his feeding, the care he gives her, and 
even her personality, then all timidity is 
gone. He tells accurately all the story 
of his calf and has quite definite plans 
for a future herd. Tommie came to the 
fair to bring his calf and take care of 
her. No one else could do this like Tom- 
mie. Wasn't it his calf? Of course, and 
no one else could do her justice, 

“Mr. Miller has now been over 
by his son and takes great pride in his 
club work and helps and encourages him 
in every way possible.” 

“Do you like your calf?” 
asked. 

“Yee,” 
the questioner straight in the 
dering why time should be 
asking so foolish a question 


won 


Tommie was 


said the boy, quizzically, looking 
eye, won- 
wasted in 


“What will you take for her, Tom- 
mie?” 7 
“She is not for sale.”” This came with- 


out hesitation. 

“Will you take $500?’ 

“She is not for sale!” This reply was 
positive in expression and final in tone. 
There were no two ways about it. Tom- 
mie’s calf was not for sale. 

“That's -the 


cutest thing 1 ever saw,” 


show-ring. 


someone said by: the 
“The manliest thing you ever saw,” we 
said reprovingly, correcting him. Some 


day Tommie Miller of Chesterfield Coun- 
ty, S. C., will be a successful, distinguished 
breeder of Guernsey cattle and the owner 
of a famous herd. 


lf there is one of our readers who ts 


still lukewarm in support of boys’ and 
girls’ clubs, we want to ask him to get 
close enough to some club member to 


understand him or her and 


and appreciate what club work is and 
what does for our young people. Do 
this, and you will become an ardent sup- 
porter of boys’ and girls’ club work, It 
is making supertor mén’and women of 
our boys and girl 
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The Progressive Farmer 
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roa BIGPAYJOB 


Inthe auto, tractor and elec- 
trical siness Lh crtint gt me 
Position tin the world’s greatest business: Auto Tractor and 
Electrical Experts earn up to 


$10,000 « year and beter Gor My AMAZING 
OFFER 
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v7 WI pay Your railroad fare to Gn- 
cinnati, Cleveland or Chic ‘Ag0 and 
pay your board for 8 weeks 
BIG FIRMS NEED 
bore esa 4 MEN 
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foe”: ELECTRICAL SHOPS 
< “\ (Address Shops nearest you) 
OO" Without obligation, send me your bi 
FREE book and details of your specia 
SHORT TIME offer. 
Wame___ 


Address 
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OW is the time 

to plan your 

garden, so send for 

our big new seed 

today. 

There are no better 

SEED BOOK seeds than Matile’s and 

~_. take no chances in 

ying from Maule be- 

cause of our 49-year. 
old policy— 

Your money back 
if not satisfied 
More than half a million 
satisfied customers 
use Maule’s vegetable 


and flower seeds year 
after year. 


Wm. Henry Maule, inc, 
943 Maule Building 
Philadelphia, Pa, 











MAULE'S SEEDS 


ONCE GROWN-ALWAYS GROWN 


$4 3% 
Belle City 
140 Egg Incubator 230 Egg 


Egg} tor $1. Hot Wate: r 
ie cen intod, ee te bo-ciheks 
$7198 140- ‘$9. 95 23 Chick Hot- 
ater Br Ao wag < dBre der 
80 Size ineusator an Breeder — $15.95 
140 Size incubator and Brooder— $19.95 
Size Incubator and Brooder—$29.95 - 
Freight Prepai 
E. of Rockies and allowed West. 
mi in a hurry, add only 4Sc for 
machine and I will ship by 








Champion ) 12 








Pric mpastty chine F Bai eel , 
inc ors oal an 

broaders. aan if fully Guaranteed. Jim Pres 

Balle City incubator Co. sox 101. Racine,Wis, 





















Puts the OTTAWA 


Working For You 


or a ee 
OTTAWA MANUFACTURING COMPANY — 
ae 1841W Wood Street, Ottawa, Kan. 

1841W Magee Bidg., Pitteburgh, 


















:00D SEEDS 


=@>- GROWN FROM SELECT 
& STOCK — None Better 


56 years selling good seeds to 
satisfied customers. Prices be- 
low all others. Extra lot free 
in all orders I fill. 

Big free catalog has over 700 
pictures of vegetables and flow- 
ers. Send your and neighbors’ 
addresses. 

R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, IL 
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Farm Success Talks 


. President Sends ‘First Message Commending Scout Work 
and 4-H Clubs 


O THE Boy Scouts; the Lone Scouts, 

and the 4-H’ Clubs:— 

\s you are representative of the or- 
ganizations of the boys and girls of 
America who live in 
or are interested in 
the open country, with 
which I come into 
an official relation, I 
want to extend to all 
of you a New Year 
greeting. It seems a 
very short time ago 
that I was a boy and 
in the midst of farm 
life myself, helping 
to do the chores at 
the barn, working in 
the corn and potato 
fields, getting in the 
hay, and in the 
springtime doing 
what most of you 
have never had an 
opportunity to see— 
making maple sugar. 
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I did not have any \ 
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CALVIN COOLIDGE 
PRESIDENT, 


joining a scout or- 
ganization or a 4-H 
Club. That chance 
ought to be a great help to the boys and 
girls of the present day. It brings them 
into association with each other in a way 
where they learn to think not only of 
themselves, but of other people. It teaches 
them to be unselfish. It trains them to 
obedience and gives them self-control. 
A very wise man gave us this motto— 
“Do the duty that lies nearest you.” It 
seems to me that thisis the plan of all 
your organizations. We-need never fear 
that we shall not be called on to do great 
things in the future, if we do small 





things .well at-present. It is the-boys | 


and girls who work hard at home that 
are sure to make the best record when 
they go away from home. It is the boys 

and girls who stand 


. WOE \ \\ well up toward the 


head of the class at 
school that will be 
alled on to hold the 
important places in 


out in the world. 
There is a time for 
play as well as a 
time for work. But 
‘ven in play it is pos- 
sible to cultivate the 
art of well - doing. 
Games are useful to 
train the eye, the 
hand, and the mus- 
cles, and bring the 
body more com- 
pletely under the con- 
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instead of being a 
waste of time, play 
U.S. A. becomes a means of 

education. 


It is in all these ways that boys and 


trol of the mind. | 
When this is done, | 


political and business | 
life when they go | 














girls are learning to be men and women, | 


to be respectiul to their parents, to be 
patriotic to their country, and to be rev- 
erent to God.. It is because of the great 
chance that American boys and girls have 
in all these directions that to them, more 
than to the youth of any other country, 
there should be a happy New Year. 
CALVIN COOLIDGE. 
The White House, 
December 17, 1925. 








In connection with this first message 
pleased to announce that a remarkable 


Boys” will appear in this paper during 1926. 


irom President Coolidge we are 
series of “Success Talks ior Farm 
These brief, forceful mes- 


sages have been collected for the Standard Farm Papers by Editor Clar- 
ence Poe of The Progressive Farmer. Among those irom whom messages 
have already been received are: William H. Taft, Sir Horace Plunkett, 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, Thomas A. Edison, William G. McAdoo, Gifford 


Pinchot, David F. Houston, Josephus 


Daniels, George Horace Lorimer, 


Luther Burbank, Dr. Thomas N. Carver, John Sharp Williams, Dr. Liberty 
H. Bailey, Dr.-Edwin A. Alderman, Dr. James R. Angell, Edward W. Bok, 


Senator Hiram Johnson, Billy Sunday. 
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Jim Nelson Earned $1 a Day 


(Concluded from page 10) 
Any small grain or winter legume may 
foliow cotton, sweet potatoes and corn in 
Mr. Nelson’s cropping system. ’ 


They “Live at Home” and Keep 
Careful Farm Records 


UT Mr. Nelson does not fail to give 

due attention to the problem of “liv- 
ing at home.” In fact, this problem comes 
first with him. He raises his own meat 
and has a twelve-months garden. Rhode 
Island Reds, White Leghorns and Barred 
Plymouth Rocks are kept separate, each 
bred in its own yard. When sold close, 
the number left is about 100 hens. The 
number of chickens sold annually runs 
around 300. A large surplus of eggs is 
also sold. 

Mr. Nelson’s labor bill runs around 
$3,000 annually. In the harvest season 
for cotton, potatoes, beans, and peas, 
there is heavy demand for labor, and this 
demand is largely supplied by the fami- 
lies of a few ttenants.in addition to two or 
three regularly employed. laborers. 

One .more- point :. Mr..and Mrs.-Nelson 
find it both necessary and profitable to 
keep books.-: This covers purchases, sales, 
labor and the cost of producing crops. 
With these book records before them all 
the time, they find that their bookkeeping 
is a great help in increasing profits and 
avoiding losses. 


_ The final and most necessary -itein in. 
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the rise of the Nelsons irom owning noth- | 
ing to the proprietorship of a well equip- | 
ped and profitable farm we suspect is | 


found in saving—not spending money for 
unnecessary and unproductive things. 


2 H 
When we travel through Virginia and 


the Carolinas and see the vast areas of 


land lying idle, we wish there were more 
men like J. A. Nelson and more women 
like Mrs. J. A. Nelson. The nation can 
afford to have five or six young men leave 
the farm, if they ate not satisfied, if one 
like J. A. Nelson will start farming in 
their place. 


Editor’s Note —This is one of a series 
of true stories of “Successful Farmers 
and How They Succeeded” which will 
appear in our first and third issues in each 
month during 1926.. January 16 we will 
tell how a poultry farmer succeeded. 


RIDDLES THAT PUZZLE 


HY is the letter “G” like the sun? 
2. Why is a woman’s beauty like a dol- 
lar bill? 
3. What is the difference between a hollow 
tube and a foolish Dutchman? 
4. What fruit is the most visionary? 
5. What .goes_ from Boston: to Montreal 
without moving? ‘ 
6. Why are ladies’ eyes like persons far 
apart? 
Answers to Last Week’s Riddles 


1. When it is round. 2. They always have 
an eye open for business and. they invariably 














, carry--their. points. 3, When he’s shaving. 
4. Patrick’s, of course. 5. Because it didn’t | 
a Tr. 6. The : ae “ es gt th I 
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This Means Long Lite 


at Low Cost 






The man who owns a plow bearing this trade 
mark does not reckon his plowing costs by the 
season but by years of faithful service. And he 
is getting better plowing all the while. 


Lynchburg Chilled Plows are made right. li 
you have never used them, you will be surprised 
at their light draft, their excellent shedding quali- 
ties, their long, faithful service, and—most im- 
portant of all, their low cost of up-keep. 


The moldboard is braced direct to the standard 
which gives greater strength and better clearance 
for trash. - 


The famous Concave (Self-Sharpening) Point 
whets itself on the soil and keeps keen with use. 
Mile after mile of furrows slide smoothly over the 
well-turned moldboard. 


Lynchburg Repairs are thoroughly and uni- 
formly chilled. They yield extra long wear and 
are elastic enough to prevent breaks when the 
plow is in undue strain. 


But no matter what kind of a plow you now 
have, you can make it a better one by seeing that 
new parts you buy for it bear the Lynchburg Trade 
Mark. 


There is a Lynchburg Dealer near you. He will 
gladly show you Lynchburg Chilled Plows and 
Repairs—and how they save you money. 





FREE BOOKLET 


Write us for a free copy of our booklet: “Making 
Farming A Business”. It makes cost records easy 
to keep. 


LYNCHBURG PLOW WORKS 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 
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Chilled Plows 
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from 160 Hens 


Mrs. H. M. Patton of Weverly, Me., writes: 
§ have fed 2 boxes of *‘More Eggs” to my 
hens and I think they have broken the 

egg record. I have 160 white leghorns 
and in 21 days I got 125 dozen eggs. 

Over a million poultry raisers have already learned 
he value of Reefer's More Eggs Tonic. You, too, 
can your hens laying eggs a// winter by the use 
of this scientific egg producer. 


1200 Eggs from 29 Hens 





































ges a day; April first I had over 1200 eggs. 
saw the equal. EDW. MEKKER, Pontiac, Mich. 


50 Eggs a Day 
writes MYRTLE ICE, of Boston, Ky. «She adds 
“I was only getting 12 eggs a day and now get 50.” 


Start using More Eggs Tonic right now. Keep 
your hens laying right through the coldest weather 
when eggs are highest. ou can get big profits from 
your hens this winter, just as hundreds of other 
More Eggs users are doing. 
if not delighted. 


715 Hens—310 Eggs 
& used “More Eggs’’ Tonic, and in the month ot 
iscsi from 15 hens I got 310 eggs. MRS.C. R. 


$729 Package 


FREE 


Don't send any money. Just fill in and mail coupor 
gelow. You will be sent at once fwo $1.00 package: 
of “MORE EGGS.” Pay the postman for one 
package ONLY—S$1, plus a few cents postage 
The: extra package is FREE. Don't wait—take 
advantage of this offer teday. Reap the profits 
‘MORE EGGS” will make for you. Get eggs al! 
winter. Send today! 


Send No Mone 


eee es ae ee es ee oe ee 
' 


E. J. Reefer, Pouitry Expert, Dept. 4624 I 
Sth and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia, Ps. 

Send me two $1.00 packages of More Eggs Tonic i 
for which I agree to pay the postman only $1.00 

plus postage, when the package arrives. It is* f 
understood that if I am not entirely satisfied lt 
at the end of 30 days you will refund my money. : 


Name . FT 
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If you prefer, enclose $1 00 cash or mon 

7 ey order 
with coupon, to bring your order sooner. COD. | 
packages may take longer in the post office. s 


Roup Robs 


Your Chickens of Flesh and Strength— 
Easy to Prevent by a Simple Method 
No longer is it necessary to see your chickens 
devitalized and killed by that most loathsome 
disease— Roup. , 

o simple—just keep Conkey’s Roup 
Remedy in the drinking water all the time. 

It comes in the form of a powder; easily dis- 
solves in water. Chickens doctor themselves as 
they drink. 

It kills roup germs, stops the disease and keeps 
the water sterile, thus preventing spread of colds 





by affected fowls. 

Isaac Roberts, Helena, Montana, writes: 
“Have found your Roup.Remedy fine for check- 
ing spreading of colds and canker—much better 
than permanganate of potash.” 

Prices on Conkey’s Roup Remedy anywhere 
—Packages, 30c, 60c, $1.20; 114 Ib. can, $2.50; 
5b. can, $5.75; all postpaid. 

Conkey'’s Canker Special sto and reduces 
that swelling of the membranes in the eyes and 
other places caused by colds or other roupy 
conditions. Prevents cankers from forming. 

irt it into eyes and nostrils. . 
tern Prices—Packages, 50c; pint, $1.20; 
quart, $2.00; gallon, $7.00; all postpaid. 

_ Colorado and West —Packages, 60c; pint, $1.45; 
quart, $2.40; gallon, $8.00; all postpaid. 

If your dealer cannot supply you with Conkey’s, 
don’t accept substitutes, as they may do actual 
harm. Send us your order, and we will ship it 
Cc. O. D. postage prepaid. You pay the postman 
for the remedy only when it arrives. (215) 

Conkey's Poultry Book is worth a dollar to any 


poultry raiser. Sent for only 6 cents stamps to 
Pay postacs. Send for your copy today. The G. E. 
o, 6663 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio. 


ABSORSINE 





E MARK R 


will reduce inflamed, ‘swollen 
Joints, Sprains, Bruises, Soft 
Bunches; Heals Boils, Poll 
Evil, ittor, Fistula and 
infected sores quickly as it is 
a positive antiseptic and 
germicide. Pleasant to use; 
does not blister or remove 























The ‘‘More Eggs” Tonic did wonders for me. [had | 
?Phens when I got the tonic and was getting five orsix | 
I never } 


| bors, saving from $3 to $8 per ton. 


Results Guaranteed 


Your money refunded | 


AN 


Crop Mistakes 
Readers Tell of Their 


Lost $10 to $20 Per Bale by 
Using Poor Seed 


C= of my greatest mistakes was in 
planting old cotton seed instead of 
I figure I lost from 
$10 to $20 per bale by so doing. I have 
already secured good seed for 1926. 
Every farmer should do this if he has 
not already done so. I also made a big 
mistake in mot growing more legumes 
than I did, and not sowing more cover 
crops last fall. 

One of my successes was in plowing 
my corn land in the fall and winter and 
in cultivating shallow, as The Progressive 
Farmer advised. Consequently I have 
plenty of corn to do me when most of 
my neighbors will have to buy. 

Another success I made was in buying 
fertilizer codperatively with my neigh- 
Also 
I always pay cash for other supplies I 
buy, even if I have to borrow from the 
bank. » B. D. G. 


Greenville County, S. C. 


Plows in Early Winter 


Y EXPERIENCE the past year has 
thoroughly convinced me that I 
made better success in the production of 
peanuts, cotton and corn by plowing my 
land early in the winter. In this way, 
all vegetable matter was thoroughly de- 
cayed “by planting time, being equal to a 
light dressing of manure for the growing 


buying good seed. 


| Crops. 
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Land broken at this season produced 
at least one fourth more per acre than 
land broken only two or three weeks prior 
to planting. Corn produced 10 barrels 
or 50 bushels per acre, peanuts 40 bushels, 
and cotton one 500-pound bale per acre. 

Again, I made far better success by 
using fertilizer broadcast at the rate of 
400 pounds per acre than in the drill. In 
this way, the fertilizer comes in contact , 
with all roots, no matter which way they 
run. 

Then again, I attribute a large share of 
my success to using frequent and shallow 
cultivation for all crops. This is surely 
the best method of cultivation under 
drouthy conditions as it was in this lo- 
cality the past summer. W. H. H. 

Prince George County, Va. 


_ Didn't Plant Enough Feed 


| 
| 


' 


and disease through the contamination of water | 
} what I expected. 


Crops 


MADE the mistake of planting too 
much cotton and not enough corn and 
ether feedstuff, trusting that the few 
veres of corn, etc., would make plenty 
wr the stock and leave a nice profit 
irom the cotton. My feed crops failed 
nd my cotton yield was only about half 
Hereafter I shall be 


| certain about the feed and gamble on 





the cotton making good. 

\nother mistake that I made was 
slowing a part of my cotton too deep 
the last time. Most farmers know this, 
however, but sometimes it is due to care- 
‘essness on the part of the one doing the 

ele . 


WOT, 


and Successes 


Experiences in 1925 


I do feel, however, that I succeeded in 
another field of cotton that had a heavy 
cover of velvet bean litter. Some of 
my neighbors said it wasn’t necessary to 
put a large amount of fertilizer to pro- 
duce a good yield but I felt different 
about it and put 600 pounds of 8-3-3 per 
acre. The result was a yield far above 
the average for my community. 

CARL EPTING. 

Newberry County, S. C. 


Other Crop Mistakes and 
Succésses 


IX Bales on Seven Acres—lI\ planted 
seven acres of cotton and used one 
ton of 8-3-3 fertilizer. The first time I 
cultivated it with a side cultivator. We 
planted the rows three feet apart with 
four stalks to the hill, eight mches apart. 
_ The second and third cultivation was 
with a two-horse cultivator in June and 
july. Then in August I cultivated again 
with a two-horse cultivator, I made a 
production of six bales with an average 
of 450 pounds to the bale. 
MRS. 
Mecklenburg County, Va. 
* a ~ 

Corn in Spite of Drouth—We have 
been in the heart of the drouth, but have 
the best crop we have had for years. I 
prepared the land for my corn in the fall 
and winter and by the middle of April 
I was ready to plant. By planting early 
and cultivating often the moisture was 
held and the corn rooted deep. I have 
all the corn I need and a lot of nice seed 
that I can sell for $2.50 per bushel. 

We had two acres in tobacco, making 
1,500 pounds, which I delivered to the 
association at a fair advance. 

W. B. WILLIAMS. 
N. C. 


* * % 
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Surry County, 


Didn't Plant Enough Feed Crops.— 
A mistake I made was in planting only 
enough corn to make what I thought 
would do me, provided the season was 
favorable for a good crop. The weather 
was so dry that the corn made only about 
a half crop. I will not have corn to last 
until corn is made again. I have 12 
acres sowed in oats and this will feed 
my mules. But I will have to buy corn 
to feed my hogs next summer and fall. 

4 | ee 2 

Rutherford County, N. C. 

+ * * 

Built Up Land with Clover.—Several 
years ago, I had a hobby in raising corn. 
I began by using grass and clover mix- 
tures, then at the proper time I planted 
seed selected in the field. This so in- 
creased the yield per acre that I decided 
to clover and grass on as many 
pieces as | could each year. 

Now I never plant a piece of corn 
unless it has previously been in grass 
and clover or clover alone. My “hobby” 
has been widened and now includes good 


SOW 


land for all crops. I have used red, 
alsike, crimson and sweet clover. This 
year I am trying out bur clover. 

7. &. 


Alexander County, N. C. 





other letters printed. 
want your name withheld, say so. 


That Have Helped Me.” 
2 to The Progressive Farmer. 


“How a Tenant Became a Landowner.” 
to The Progressive Farmer. 
“What Farm Im 


“How We Have Found 


prize, $25. 
$5. 


prize, $3. 
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LION IPA? $3 Cn PT 


Cash Prizes for Letters From Farm Folks, Old and Young 


E OFFER liberal cash prizes’ for the most thoughtful, concise, meaty, and in- 
forming 'ctters on the subjects indicated below; also cash payment for all 
No letter should be over 309 to 500 words long. 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM MEN AND WOMEN.—“Labor Saving Ideas and Devices 
First prize, $10; second prize, $5. 


ts and Machinery Have Helped Me Mest.” 
second prize, $5. Mail all letters by January 15 to The Progressive Farmer. 
Increased Happiness Through Good Literature.” 
Mail all letters by January 10 to The Progressive Farmer. 
“How I Obtained Heavy Winter Egg Production.” 
Mail all letters by January 10 to The Progressive Farmer. 
SUBJECTS FOR TEENS AND TWENTIES.—“My New Year’s Resolutions.” 
Mail all letters by January 2 to Mrs. Hutt, The Progressive Farmer. 
SUBJECTS FOR CLUB BOYS AND GIRLS—“Why I 
First prize, $2. Mail all letters by January 1 ro Uncle P. F., The 
Unpublished letters will mot be recurned unless postage is enclosed. 


RE SUES PE LOS ET, PU A ee 


If you 


Mail all letters by January 
First prize, $25. Mail letters by January 8. 
First prize, $10; 
First 
First prize, $10; second prize, 


First 


Am Joiming a Club in 1928.” 
Progressive Farmer. 
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The rrogressive F armer 


Easy to Make 
Hens Lay 


Says Poultry Expert 





Simple Method Often Doubles and 
Triples Egg Production During 
Moult and Winter Months 


Mr. W. B. Mack, the widely known poultiy 
specialist, says: “Poultry raisers should get 
two or three times as many eggs during the 
moult and winter as they do.” ~ 

Mr. Mack says, “the reason hens loaf dur- 
ing the moult and winter is because certai 
elements are missing in the feed at this time 
of year which are needed to keep the gener 
ative organs in a healthy laying condition.” 

Last. winter more than fifty thousand pou! 
try raisers proved that Mr. Mack is right 
in asserting that the missing elements can 
be supplied by simply adding certain mineral 
elements to the fowl’s drinking water, thus 
insuring a plentiful supply of eggs at highest 
prices. Many who used Mr. Mack’s system 
reported getting two and three times as 
many eggs as ever before. For imstance, 

rs. F. Gaston, well known Texas poultry 
raiser, writes, “Mr. Mack’s system and secret 
mineral compound sure makes them lay, In 
stead of getting no eggs I now get 17 to 2 
eggs a day from 24 hens.” 

Mr. Mack is glad to help all poultry raisers 
and will send any reader of this paper full 
instructions for using his system and two 
regular $1 packages of his secret mineral 
compound for only $1 and postage by collect 
on delivery mail, on 10 days’ free trial. 

Don’t send any money, but just your nam¢« 
and address, and the two packages will be 
mailed at once. You can sell one package 
to a neighbor and get your own free, as one 
package should be sufficient for your flock 
Furthermore, after using my system 10 days 
if your hens aren’t livelier, healthier and lay 
ing at least twice as many eggs simply send 
back the unused part of the mineral com 
pound and your money will be returned. This 
offer is fully guaranteed and should be ac- 
cepted at once by every progressive poultr) 
raiser. . B. Mack, 230 Davidson Bldg 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Another specialty is a cantaloupe, 
with the flavor of the Honeydew melon, 
that often weighs 15 to 20 lbs. 

Hundreds of customers say the Plant- 
er’s Time Table in Wood’s Catalog has 
increased results from their gardens. 

May we send you free this helpful 
book? Post card or letter brings your 
copy. 










Seedsmen Since 1878 


29 S. 14th St. 
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Test Yourself and Your Farming by The Progressive 
Farmer's Farm Score Card 
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out of a 
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file 
progress he has made in 
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. Are you practicing 


. Do you prove 


. Are 


4 
. sire 


. Is your 


. Will you practice thi 


ERE are fiity 
are a good farmer 


que 


ns by which you can determine whether or not you 
or how much you lack of being one. 


Allow yourself 2 points for each question you can answer emphat- 


“yes.” Allow 


cent efficient. 


yourself 
50 per 
possible maximum of 


st /U to 


must get at lea 


1926. 


Is your land richer now than it 
12 months ? 


was ago 
a systemat 
ic retation of crops? 


Do you make your farm “feed 


itself’—that is, provide food 
for its folks and feed for 
its animals, thereby avoiding 
“time prices” usury? 
. Do you have besides your reg- 
ular farm “money crop” at least 


one other important source of 
cash income—say from  poul- 
try, or dairy cows, or hogs, 
or orchard or truck crops? 

that you are a 
business farmer (a) by taking 
an inventory each January, 
(b) by keeping a record of re- 
ceipts and expenses, and (c) 
by keeping a bank account? 


. Do you practice two essentials 


of good tillage: early, deep 
breaking, and shallow, frequent 
cultivation, preferably with rid- 
ing cultivators? 

you a “harrow crank”— 
using disk harrow on all rough 
land before breaking and drag 
harrow on all land immediately 
after breaking (except land left 
for winter freezing)? “Harrow 
before you unhitch” is a fine 
rule. 

you a 
practicing the 
soil-building 
each soil-robbing 
does your farm 
fact that a good 
there by showing a 
acreage of “green 
winter” each year? 
Do you lime a part of your 
farm each year? 
rolling land 
your terraces 


rule of “a 
follow 

crop’ and 
advertise the 

lives 
liberal 
fields in 


wise 


crop to 


farmer 


terraced 
and are kept in 


repair? 


. Are your fields well shaped in- 


being cut into small, 
unsightly patches? 


stead of 
piddling, 
Do 3 
ber of farm animals for the size 
of your farm—‘“two cows, a 
brood and thirty hens” 
being the minimum for the 
smallest farm with a larger 
number for larger farms? 

year the 
policy of having “nothing born 
on the place except from a 
purebred sire”? 

Have you quit using varieties 
f farm crops that you don’t 
know the name of and substi- 
tuted purebred varieties adapt- 
ed to your section? 

Do you 
round garden? 

Have you a good orchard prop- 


erly pruned and sprayed each 


sow, 


all-the-year- 


have an 


year? 

Are your tools and implements 
kept under shelter when not in 
use, and kept constantly oiled, 
painted, and in good repair? 


Do you plan your work so that 
you (a) do important, press- 
ing jobs first, (b) have plenty 


of jobs waiting for bad weath- 
er, and (c) waste no time loaf- 
ing when you might be at 
work? 


. Do you know the uses of nitro- 


gen, phosphoric acid, and pot- 
ash, and the formulas or com- 
binations of these ingredients 
that pay best on your land? 


. Do you know the uses of the 


different elements in feeding 
rations and how to mix prop- 
erly balanced rations for your 
livestock? 


. Do you have modern and well 


planned barns, stables, hog 
houses, poultry houses, etc.? 


Are you raising at least one 
kind of livestock (or poultry) 
or growing at least one crop 


which you can claim is the best 
in your neighborhood ? 

Do you treat your timber as a 
real crop—thinning it as you 
would other crops and weeding 
out the less profitable trees for 
the more profitable ones? 

Do you cut and shock corn in- 
stead of pulling fodder? 


. Do you use up-to-date com- 


mercial methods — studying ad- 
vertisements, price lists, and 
catalogs regarding what you 
have td buy, and studying mar- 
ket conditions, crop conditions, 


etc., about what you have to 


e ” 
pass, 


1 point for 


100. 


“legume farmer,”’ 


su have an adequate num- 


36. 


41. 


46. 


4 


@ 


49. 


. Do you keep in 


. Are your children 


each question where you are at 
Then add up and see how many points you get 
In most examinations it is agreed that 
while 80 is good, and 90 or more excellent. 
Each reader will find it interesting to score himself now by this test and then 
ile it away and re-score himself next New Year's Day to see 


. Have you a good pasture? 
27. Do you 


read farm papers and 


bulletins regularly? 


. Are you a member of a coép- 


erative marketing association? 
touch with 
your county agent? 

Are you a member of some 
farmers’ organization besides 
your coéperative marketing as- 
sociation? 


. Do you go ahead and do your 


work when it ought to be done, 
disregarding old superstitions 
about the moon and signs of 
zodiac? 


. Are you keeping your children 


in school instead of robbing 
them of a school training in 
order to help about farm work? 


between the 


ages of 10 and 18 enrolled in 
club work? 
. Are you doing everything you 


can to encourage and support 
modern, consolidated rural 


schools ? 


. Are you doing everything you 


can to keep all your family in 
good health — including annual 
health examinations, visits to 
the dentist at least yearly, vac- 


cination against smallpox and 
typhoid, avoidance of patent 
medicines, and the use of sani- 


tary privies? 

Have you and your family tak- 
en a vacation during the past 
twelve months? 


. Do you and your family at- 
tend community meetings, 
community picnics, and other 
forms of neighborhood social 
life and recreation? 

. Do you and your family attend 


church and Sunday school? 
Did you make an exhibit at 
any fair last year? 


. Are you a good neighbor — do 


you visit your friends, help the 


sick, codéperate with neighbors 
in buying and selling and doing 
farm work, make your friends 


welcome in your home, etc.? 

Is your home painted and other 
farm buildings either painted 
or whitewashed? 


2. Do you carry life insurance? 
. Do you carry fire insurance? 


. Have you improved the appear- 


grounds 
months 


ance of your home 
during the past twelve 
by better care or planting? 
Have you waterworks anl elec- 
tric or gas lights? 

Have 
sible 


you provided every pos- 
labor-saving convenience 
or your farm women—a mod- 
ern range, fireless cooker, oil 
stove, washing machine, im- 
proved churn, etc.? 





7. Do you try to keep your farm 


weeds—fence 
pasture, orchard, etc., as 
as cultivated fields? 
Have you used methods recom- 
mended by your state extension 
service for fighting different in- 
sect pests and plant diseases— 
spraying your orchard, dusting 
your cotton for boll weevils, 
fumigating corn and peas to de- 
stroy weevils, etc.? 


free of corners, 


well 


how much 


Are you proud of your profes- 


sion as a farmer, honoring its 
leaders, seeking to promote ev- 
ery movement that looks to its 
enrichment and improvement, 
and doing all you can by your 
own appearance, manner, and 
conduct to make others respect 
farming as a dignified and hon- 
orable profession? 

Do you have a sense of respon- 
sibility to God for the use of 
His soil, realizing that you are 
indeed a “tenant of the Al- 
mighty,” entrusted with a small 
portion of His earth during your 
lifetime, which you are com- 
missioned to “dress and keep” 
for Him, passing it on to the 
next generation in better con- 
dition than when you _ took 
charge of it? 


Total Score 
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By Leaps and Bounds 


the use of Nitrate of Soda is in- 
creasing. 


In 1899, 16,000 tons of Nitrate of 
Soda were used as fertilizer in the 
United States. 


In 1925, 650,000 tons were used 
as fertilizer in the United States. 


Largely this is due to the growing 
knowledge of the necessity of using 
more nitrogen and the realization 
that no other form of fertilizer nitro- 
gen will produce nearly as good re- 
sults as 


NITRATE OF SODA 


Note some brief statements of re- 
sults in the next column. 


Detailed information is given in 
the Bulletins we issue for farmers 
who wish to grow their crops more 
profitably. 


There is a sure way of learning 
definitely just how profitably you 
can use Nitrate of Soda on your 
own land. Demonstrate it on one of 
your own crops. 


Mark off two plots of one acre or 
half an acre each. On one of the 
plots, use Nitrate of Soda, 200 lbs. 
per acre for cultivated crops or 100 
Ibs. per acre for other crops. On the 
second plot use no Nitrate. 


Harvest the plots separately and 
weigh or measure the results. 


The cash value of the increased 
crop on the Nitrated plot over that 
on the check plot will show you just 
what profit comes from the use of 
the Nitrate. 


If you want our Free Bulletins full 
of truths about Nitrate of Soda, send 
us your address, name your principal 
crops and for our information add the 
number 3821. 


Agricultural authorities have estab- 
lished by careful experiments that 100 
pounds of Nitrate of Soda applied to 
the following crops under proper con- 
ditions produced increased yields as 
follows: 


Apples 50 to 75 bushels 
Asparagus 100 bunches 
Barley 400 Ibs. grain 
Beans (white) 225 Ibs. 

Beets 4900 Ibs. tubers 
Cabbages 6100 Ibs 

Carrots 7800 Ibs 

Celery 30% 

Corn 280 Ibs. grain 


Ensilage Corn 22601bs 
Grape Fruit 29 boxes 
Hay upwards of 1000 Ibs. barn cured 


Hops 100 Ibs. 
Mangels 123.7 bushels 
Oats 400 lbs. giain 
Onions 1800 lbs. 
Oranges 22 boxes 
Potatoes 3600 Ibs. 
Raisin Grapes 347 Ibs. 

Rye 300 Ibs. grain 


Strawberries 200 quarts 
Sugar Beets 1330 lbs. 
Sweet Potatoes 3900 Ibs. 


Tobacco 100 lbs. 
Tomat6es 100 baskets 
Turnips 37% 

Wheat 360 Ibs. grain 


Tobacco in Pennsylvania fertilized 
in 1924 with 

550 Ibs. Nitrate of Soda 

1000 Ibs. Acid Phosphate 

200 Ibs. Sulphate Potash 
produced 1532 lbs. of leaf tobacco per 
acre. 


An acre in the same field which re- 
ceived the same fertilizer with 200 Ibs. 
of Nitrate of Soda added, produced 
2128 ibs. tobacco, while the check re- 
ceiving no f>rtilizer produced 976 Ibs. 
per acre. 


These same fields in 1925 with no 
fertilizer of any kind that year pro- 
duced 40, 53.1 and 25.5 bushels of 
wheat respectively. 


7000 lbs. Potatoes per acre were 
grown in Ohio in 1924 using 300 Ibs. 
Nitrate of Soda, an increase of 2100 
Ibs. over the check where no Nitrate 
was used. 


In Missouri 3 different farmers using 
300 Ibs. Nitrate of Soda per acre in- 
creased the yield an average of - 
bushels of potatoes per acre over the 
check where no Nitrate was used. 


Sugar Beet experiments in Michigan 
in 1924 resulted as follows: 


11 unfertilized plots averaged 19,634 
pounds Sugar Beets per acre. 


9 plots receiving 300 pounds Nitrate 
of Soda per acre averaged 24,252 lbs. 


5 plots receiving 300 pounds each of 
Nitrate of Soda and acid phosphate 
averaged 26,784 pounds of beets per 
acre. 


Tomatoes in 1924 on Ir plots re- 
ceiving 200 pounds Nitrate of Soda 
per acre showed an increase of 1.83 
tons tomatoes per acre over the plots 
receiving no Nitrate. 


Chilean Nitrate of Soda—epucaTIONAL BUREAU 
Dr. William S. Myers, Director 


Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga 
701 Cotton Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn, 


401 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
55 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 


25 Madison Avenue, New York 
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made to your measure in 
the latest style, would you 
keep and wear it, show it 
to your friends, let them 
see our beautiful samples 
and splendid new styles? 
Could you use $3.00 an 
hour for alittle spare time? 
Just write a letter or postal 
or fill out and mail coupon 
below for my big new 
Swatch Line Sample Outfit 
and my new, special offer 
FREE. Even if you don't 
care to be agent, send any- 
way, and learn how to get all 
your own clothes FREE. 
Send Name and Address on This Coupon 


T: L. E. ASHER, President 

BANNER TAILORING ‘COMPANY 
. o e 

Sse Sirt—Send me your epecial offer, all FREE. 
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tested by the U. S. 


introduce it. 
ticulars. 


NEW INVENTION 
SAVES MILLIONS 


A Lamp that Burns 94% Air 


A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly ‘brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than‘ gas or electricity, has been 
Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be su- 
perior to 10 ordinary oil 
burns without odor, smoke or noise— 
no pumping up, is simple, clean, safe. 
3urns 94 per cent air and 6 per cent 
common kerosene (coal oil). 

The inventor, F. O. Johnson, 609 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, Ill, is offering to 
send a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, or 
even to give one FREE to the first 
user in each locality who will help him 
Write today for full par- 
Also ask him to explain how 
you can get the agency, and without 
experience or money make $250 to $500 
per month. 


lamps. 
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Write today for a free copy of our catalog. It 
tells about the best seed that can be grown, 





GEO. TAIT & SONS, Inc., Dept. P, 
Please mail me your 100-page illustrated catalog. 


Norfolk, Va. 














: and how to grow them. 
: Name 
Street 


State 
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PLOW SHAPES 


Save 14 your 
tillage expense 
Made from special steel 


They wear longer 
Work better 
Cost no more 


Every Genuine 


P. D. F. Shape 


Bears the “EMPIRE” 
Trade Mark 
Sold by Reliable Dealers Everywhere 


A The EMPIRE@ 








est cost. Stove is sturdy, safe, air-tight, self- 
regulating—best in world to hold fire. Burns soft 
coal better than any other brooder. Also burns 
hard coal, wood, ete. Automatic regulator main- 
tains uniform heat night and day. Canopy spreads 
heateveuly over chicks, gives pure air. 
500 and 1099 chick eizes. Backed 
by 8 years’ success. Guaranteed. 
Express paid E. of Rockies. 
Stovepipe outfit sent FREE 
with brooder. Lowest price. 
. Write us TODAY. 
fF. M. Bowers & Sons 
1411 W. Wash. St. 
is, Ind 














"Bible 
| Country Life Academy 


STAR, NORTH CARGL A 


Science Common Branches 








Al su ol for boys and 

girls of. rural commun © desire training 

that they may efficient pertorm the duties 

n, meals, room. hea vr 

dollars jer mont! - 

An Abunaua t f 
rmination Will 


on, address 


For fants r informa? 
OLIVER R. CARRITHE’ 
Agriculture 


S, Principal 

















Pulverize and 
Distribute 


your stable and lot 
manure in the row 
with a Lindsey Com- 
post Drill. Will reduce 


vour guano bills. Send 

for catalogue. 

LINDSEY & SON, 
ATLANTA, GA. 





Station A. 








MENTAL FENC 


Cents per Foot and up. DIRECT. 
Costs less than wood. @ Kokomo Fence M FACTO) 
beautifies and protects Lawns, Churches, 

Cemeteries, Etc. 40 designs. All! steel. 





Write for FREE Fence Book and Mew 
Low Prices. 








PIER. GRASS 


50 TONS GREEN 
FEED PER ACRE 


Best and cheapest green feed ever grown in 
the South. Proivces crop of hay every 3 om 4 
weeks. Will stand dro.ch and cold. Write 
for booklet and terms. 
SOUTHERN NAPIER FARMS 
Milton, Florida. 

















ae or low wheela- 
steel or wood—wide 
ornarrow tire. 
Wagon parts of al) 
kinds. Wheels to fit 
any running gear. 
atalog illustrated in eoiors free 
Electric Wheel Ce., 59 Elm st. Quincy. HM. 
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Carolinas-V 
‘I. O. Schaub Becomes 


cting 
Dean of Agriculture 


Men ER AI < 
North Carolina has followed the ap- 


f Mr. I. O. Schaub as acting 
lture at the State College 
of Agriculture and 
Engineering 
Mr Schaub 
been for two 
agricul 


ipp oval of all agricultural 
pointment 
dean of 


agricu 


has 
years 
director of 
tural extension work 
ind was for four 
ears, from 1909 to 
1913, in charge of 


boys’ club work in 





L. 0. SCHAUB North Carolin 

From 1913 to 1918 
he vas agriculturist of the Frisco Rail- 
road lines, and from 1918 to 1924 agri 
culturist and held agent of the States 
Relations Service of the United States 
Department of \griculture Earlier 
still, from 1905 to 1909, M Schaub 
; WaS ass stant p ofessor of soils at Iowa 
State College. 

When we consider this background 
raining in connection with the further 
fact that Mr. Schaub was born and 
reared on a North Carolina tarm and 


graduate of the North Caro- 
College of Agriculture, it is 
from the standpoint of 
well equipped for his 


nature and te 


himseli a 
lina State 
easy to see that 
experience he is 
new duties. By 
he also has certain marked quali 


inperament 
cations 


in that he is a man af convictions who its 
also modest, likable, and with a faculty 
for coéperating with other folks. Just 
45 years old, he is at a good age to de- 


full use of his natural 


juired expe 


velop and make 


ability and act rience 


Live Virginia Farm News 
HE Virginia State Corn 
Show will be held at the 
convention of the Virginia 


and Grain 
fifth annual 
Crop Im- 


provement Association in the new Ar- 
mory at Petersburg, January 28-29. Mr. 
Harvey Clapp of Fairfax County, one 


of the 
in the state, is president of the 
tion, and Mr. T. C. Maurer of 
burg secretary Five hundred dollars 
will be offered in prizes for the exhibits 
of corn and grain, which are all 
open to Virginia farmers without entry 
fees Out-of-state growers may enter 
exhibits for the interstate corn class. An 


largest producers of soybean seed 
ssocia 


Blacks 


other 


attractive new feature will be the junior 
exhibit open to all club members and 
students of the Smith-Hughes schools. 


The various classes open to exhibitors in 
addition to corn include other crops such 
as small grains, 
peanuts and cotton seed. 

* * ~ 


sheaf grains, soybeans, 


The business section of the Crop Im- 
provement Association will place 
Friday afternoon, January 28. Changes in 
the requirements for certified seed and 
improved metheds of marketing such 
seed will be discussed and acted upon. 
The program for the meeting will also 
cover soil fertility, crop diseases, fertili- 
zer, and storage of crops and otlier fac- 
tors important in the production of high 
quality seed. 


ate 
take 


eS £°* Ss 
Considerable interest has been aroused 
among apple growers by a recent an- 


nouncement of the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture that apple prices for 
New York City could be predicted with 
great accuracy. The price forecasts are 
based upon the size of the apple crop in 
the United States and other market fac- 
tors; and for the past five years the fore- 
casts have proved quiie accurate. Apple 
prices for 1926 are estimated as follows: 
January, $4.88; February, $5.28; March, 
$5.47: April, $5.72; May, $5.97; and 


June, $5.97. 
* * * 





Managers of Virginia codperative live- 
stock shipping associations met recently 
in Stannton. 


ciations which 





There are 12 of these asso- 





A NEW YEAR VOW 


I VOW, this year, I will be STRONG 
To try each task 
A chance to help some other's need 
Is all I ask 
I want to guide 
some weaker feet 


From paths of 
wrong, 
And prove the val- 
ue of my life 
By being 
STRONG! 


I vow, this year, I 
will be KIND 
To all about. 
That no unpleasant 
things shall make 





DR. HOLLAND Me fret and 
pout 

If tempted to be harsh and give 
Someone “my mind,” 

I'll strive to keep my temper in 
And just be KIND! 

I ar, I Hi rRUI 
i € trust 

And not p t h eas t tasks, 
But those I must 

And live so when this short, short 
Year is through, 

Though I! hav not been great nor wise, 
I have been TRUE! 

I vow, this year, that I will WORK, 


LOVE, LAUGH, and LIFT, 
And guide my boat with steady hand, 
Nor let it drift. 
I'll try to make this blessed year 
My best—and then, 
If I should fail in °26 
I'll vow again! 
JOHN W. HOLLAND. 











ful and the volume of shipments has in- 
creased steadily each year. Problems 
connected with the efficient operation of 
cooperative livestock shipping associa- 
tions were discussed by William S. 
Moore of Lexington, S. H. 
Staunton, S. B. Surber of 
P. B. Day of Rockbridge. 
cussions which followed 
address proved especially 


Moore of 
Barber, and 
The open dis- 
each prepared 
valuable. 
. & 
season 1s 
5,200 cars 
outside of \ irginia. 
ss than the av- 
but prices 
sq the 
year. 


The sweet potato shipping 
completed approximately 
were sent to markets 
The yield per acre 


aiid 


was le 





e dry season, 





out the 


growers generally had 


roug season, 


a profitable 


Co-operative Exchange a Fine 
Success 


HE Southwest Virginia Codperative 
Exchange has just held its annual 
meeting at Rural Retreat with 1,000 


farmers, the largest attendance in its 
history. Lunch was served by the Par- 
ent Teachers’ Association and the an- 
nual address delivered by Mr. Philip S. 
Taylor of St. Augustine, Florida. Mr. 
Taylor spoke on the codperative market- 
ing movement in is mi and the num- 
ber of coGperative 1 g associations 
that are the entire 
country. 


narketi 


now being set up over 


Mr. Prickett of 
connected with the 


Blacksburg, who is 
Department of Eco- 
nomics at V. P. L., stressed the impor- 
tance of a proper accounting system, 
saying that they approve the local audit- 
ing and the certified accounting, and that 
it is essential to the success of organiza- 
tions to have the two systems. 


A report was made by the president 
that the Exchange has grown from 365 
members in 1921 to 846 in 1925; that the 
average expense had been 12:1-5 per cent 
for the five years and out of that a sur- 
plus fund has been set aside of $18,573.82 
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irginia Farm News 


and a capital stock of $5,720 with no out- 
standing obligations. 


About 70 per cent of the entire crop 
of cabbage, potatoes, apples, and ruta- 
bagas was handled by the exchange in 
1925. It was considered important that 
100 per cent be secured for 1926 to cover 
the entire belt of Wythe, Smyth, and 
Washington counties. 

The following resolution was passed: 
“Resolved, that a committee composed of 
G. A, Lambert, G. A. Greenwood, James 
A. Groseclose, J. A. Eller, C. C. Catron, 
C. G, Kegley, R. R. Crowgey, E. K. 
Coyner, G. B. McDonald and J. B. Kees- 
ling be asked to study the tax problem 
as affecting agricultural interests.” 

This association is doing a great service 
and is one of the most successful of co- 
Operative marketing organizations, hav- 
ing standardized the package, making a 
U. S. No. 1 pack. 


The following officers were elected: 
E. K. Coyner, president; Oden Neff, 


Davis, secretary and 
A. Groseclose, Carl 
B. Rector, 
and C. E. 


vice-president; C. E. 
treasurer and James 
Umbarger, C. G. Kegley, T. 
E. K. Coyner, Oden Neff 


Davis, director 


President Sam Thompson of 
American Farm Bureau 


IGH praise is given Sam H. Thomp- 

son, the new president of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau. The Chicago Prairie 
Farmer of his home state says:— 


His outstanding characteristics are 
his honesty and his lack of personal am- 
bition. He has never sought an office or 
an honor for himself in the farm bu- 
reau. He has a clear understanding of 
the problems of the man on the farm, 
and his one ambition is to improve the 
standing of American agriculture. In 
Illinois, where he is known and loved, his 


selection as leader of the farm bureau 
forces of the nation will give tarmers 
renewed hope and faith in their organi- 


zation. 

‘The President’s speech was the out- 
standing feature of the program. Few of 
the delegates were impressed by it. The 
general feeling was one of disappoint- 
ment. This was not wholly due to the 
President’s flat characterization of the 
farmers’ pet measure, the export corpor- 
ation plan, as a ‘dangerous proposal.’ It 
was due to his misrepresentation of that 
plan, branding it as a price-fixing meas- 
ure, which it is not.” 

Among the more important resolutions 
passed were the following :— 
Requesting a law to compel staining for- 
and alfalfa seed so that it cannot 
home-grown seed 
child 

Endorsing codperative 
ing support from agricultural 
county agents. 


eign clover 
be sold as 

Opposing the labor amendment 
marketing, and ask- 
colleges and 
Asking 50 per cent increase in tariff on 
Chinese eggs. 

Favoring reduction in parcel post. rates. 
Opposing reduction of federal highway ap- 
propriations. 

Urging development of fertilizer production 
at Muscle Shoals. 
Opposing increase in freight rates. 

Favoring truth-in-fabric law. 

Recommending study of codperative insur- 
ance. 

Endorsing establishment of a Nationa! Ag- 
ricultural Day. 

Recommending employment of a woman 
director of home and community work. 

Supporting stringent quarantines against 
foreign plant and animal pests. 

Favoring St. Lawrence and Mississippi wa- 
terways. 


The resolution adopted by the meeting 
on the question of a farmers. export cor- 
poration to handle surpluses of American 
farm products says :— 


“We endorse the enactment of a federal law 
based on the principle of a farmer’s export 
corporation, providing for the creation of an 
agency with broad powers for the purpose 
of so handling the surplus of farm crops 
that the American producer may receive an 
American price in the domestic market and 
we instruct our officers and representatives 
to work for the early enactment of such a 
law four4sd on sound economic 
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How to Get More 
Eggs 


Remarkable Experience of Mrs. C. C. 
Hagar Whose Hens, Once Sickly 
Idlers, Now Lay Five Dozen 
Eggs Daily 





Mrs. C. C. Hagar, Huntsville, Mo., 
writes: “I read many complaints about 
hens not laying. With the present low 
prices of feed and spfendid prices for 
eggs, one can’t afford to keep hens 
that are not working. For a time my 
hens were not doing well; feathers 
were rough; combs pale _* only a few lay- 
ing. I tried different remedies and finally 
sent to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 92, 
Waterloo, Iowa, for two S0c packeges of 
Walko Tonix I could see a change right 
away. Their feathers became smooth and 
glossy; combs red, and they began laying 
fine. I had been gettimrg only a few eggs a 
day. I now get five dozen. My pullets 
hatched in March are laying fine.” 


Why Hens Don’t Lay 


When hens stop laying, become list- 
less, rough of feather, pale of comb, 
etc.—you know they are “run down” 
and need a tonic. Readers are warned 
to take the “stitch in time.” Don’t 
wait until your hens develop liver 
trouble and indigestion, with consequent leg 
weakness, lameness, rheumatism, bowel trou- 
ble, etc. Give Walko Tonix in all feed. It 
will promote digestion; tone up liver and 
other functions; build rich, red blood; re- 
store vim, vigor and vitality; make smooth 
glossy feathers and healthy red combs. You’l] 
get dozens of eggs where you got only a few 


before—and a bigger percentage of fertile 
eggs. All without injury to the sensitive 
organs of your birds. Mrs. Hagar’s letter 
proves it. 


No Risk to You 


We will send Walko Tonix entirely 
at our risk—postage prepaid—so you 
can see for yourself what a wonder- 
working tonic it is, for keeping hens in 
pink of condition, free from disease, 
and working overtime. So you can 
prove —as thousands have proven — 
that it will eliminate losses and double, 
treble, even quadruple your profits, 
Send 50c for a package of Walko Tonix 
—give in all feed and watch results. You'll 
find the cost less than one cent a day for 30 
hens, and you'll get dozens of eggs where 
you got only a few before. It’s a positive 
fact. We guarantee it. The Leavitt John- 
son National Bank, the oldest and strongest 
bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands back of this 
guarantee. You run no risk. If you don’t 
find it the greatest egg producer and gen- 
eral tonic you ever used, your money will 
be promptly refunded 


How to Prevent Roup 

Dear Sir: We raise several hundred 
ehickens every year and have lost a 
good many dollars’ worth from Roup. 
I used many remedies, none of them 
successful, so took to using the hatch- 
et, but found that treatment costly. 
Then I sent 50c to the Walker Remedy 


Co., Dept. 92, Waterloo, Iowa, for their Walko 
tablets for roup, and out of 96 hens that had 
the Roup bad, I saved all but three. I can’t 
speak too strongly ofthe treatment, for it 
certainly does the work, and just can’t be 


beat. Ii more people knew about it, they 
would not lose so many of their hens with 
Roup.—Mrs. Nellie Heron, Eagleville, Mo. 





Don’t Wait 
Don’t wait till Roup gets half or two-thirds 
of your flock. Don’t let it get started. Write 
today. Let us prove to you that Walko tab- 
lets will prevent Roup. Send for a box on 
our guarantee. Money back if not satisfied. 


WALKER REMEDY CO. 








CIXIN'S 





Jinks—“‘Have you ever seen sausages hang- 
ing up in a shop?” 

Binks—“Yes, of course I have.” 

Jinks—“That’s strange! I always thought 
they hung down.” 


WISE SELECTION 
Teacher—“If you don’t tell me 
that caricature on the blackboard, 
you a whipping.” 
Pupil—“Whip ahead! It won’t be nothin’ 
to what that boy’ll gimme if I tell on him.” 


DISCOURTEOUS 
Jones,” said the landlady, “I’ve 
What shall I 


who drew 
I'll give 


“Oh! Mr. 
just seen a rat in the pantry. 
do?” 

“Shut the door of the pantry,” suggested 
the boarder, “and let it starve to death!” 


A WORD ARTIST 
Teacher—‘*Who can give me a definition of 
the word appetite?” 
Tommy—“When you're eating you’re ‘appy, 
and when you've finished you're tight.” 


WOULD BE SORRY 
“Prisoner, have you anything to say?” 
“Only this, your honor. ['d be mighty 
sorry if the young snip of a lawyer you as- 
signed to me was ever called upon to defend 
an innocent man.”—Boston Transcript. 


THE “DISTANT HUSBAND” AND THE 
BEAR 


The following missive was received by the 
forest ranger of the Pasadena district and 
read recently at the annual dinner of the 
Sierra Club in Los Angeles: 

“Kind and Respecterd Cir: 


“T see in the paper that a man named J— 
S— was atacted and et up by a bare whose 
cubs he was trying to git when the she bare 
came up and stopt him by eatin him up in 
the mountains near your town. What i want 
to know is did it kill him or was he only 
partly et up and is he from this place and 
all about the bare. I don’t know but what 
he is a distant husband of mine. My first 
husband was of that name and I supposed 
he was killed in the war but the name of the 
man the bare et being the same I thought 
it might be him after all and i thought to 
know if he wasn’t killed either in the war 
or by the bare for I have been married twice 
since and their ought to be divorce papers 
got out by him or me if the bare did not 
eat him all up. If it is him you will know 
it by him having six toes on the left foot. 
He also sings base and has a spread eagle 
tattoed on his front chest and a ankor on 


his right arm which you will know him if 
the bare did not eat up these parts of him. 
If alive don’t tell him I am married to J— 
W— for he never liked J—. Mebbe you had 


better let on as if i am ded but find out all 


you can about him knowing anything what 
it is for. That is if the bare didn’t eat him 
all up. If it did i don’t see you can do any- 
thing and you needn’t take any trouble. 


My respeks to your family and please ancer 
back. 


“P. S—Was the bare killed. Also was he 
married again and did he leave any prop- 
erty worth me laying claim to?” 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P, ALLEY —Q2prrett, 0%, by 














NEW YEAHS RES‘LUTIONS 
1S LAK A NEW AuTo-- 
~--YOU HAS TO Go 

|Pow"FuL SLOW WILD ‘EM 
FUH DE Fus’ FEw DAYs!! 















ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
—Ef’n you's a loafer you soon rus’ 
out, en ef you's a hahd worker ‘tain 





long *fo you's wo’ out!! 
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asy Wa aM. T. Mount, North Caro- 
¥ lina, saws 40 cords a da ¢ 
with a This E mer Log Saw. Earl McBurney felled fifty 18-in 
illiam Middlestadt says: ‘‘My WITTE 
goes anywhere and saws more 
wood than forty able- 
bodied men could with 
hand saws.’ 
Robert Reed, Tennes- 
see, made $500.00 the 
first season in hilly 
country. E. H. Gies- 
elman sawed sixty 


cords in two days at a cost 
of $1.85 — showed a profit of 


SAW | 



















LOG & 


stein 
WITTE tree 


makes you money, rain or shine. Has long, clean, 
“arm-swing’’ stroke. Steady-running, -¢ 
fastest and most dependable. Cannot 
bind or clog, blade won’t whip or ‘‘ride’’. § 
= lest and easiest to operate, yet 
a Makes any cut you want LA 
y turn a screw to one — fy 
Easil ety from place to place. 
Weighs only 38 pounds at the handles. 


Burns Kesosene, Gasoline, 

















Saw In 3 Minutes 





Gas: Oil or Distiliate cncsrest to, | ek teline ever" koown. Pos 
day at cost of 2¢ an hour per any fuel with a big surplus pay ig wi ee canal 





H-P, Burns 
of power for any work. Rae IT FOR OTHER WORK. Completely 
| equipped with WICO Magneto, speed and power regulator, throttling 
governor and 2 fly wheels so can be used for any other jobs—pumping 
water, grinding grain, etc.—an all purpose outfit that will work 


WICO Magneto 


every day in the year. piticn - + 
m an imate mperature— 
Sold Direct from Factory to Vou on | “ri tnscica'by ott or water 
The WITTE Log could 


Saw 
and ** 


3O Days’ FREE TRIAL—O0y sfew cellars, | Sieh tnodad Sve 


a . tarte 
oa your place and you ean take nearly a year to pay the saail blance Easy at 40 degrees below zero. 
lowest price in history. You can this amazing outfit for 
80 days at my risk and “if it’s not ce stahh FE ensie fo ciahe and 00 weft ent sen © cua 


Write Today For My FREE BOOK 


on Log Saws—or my Engine, 3-in-1 Saw Rig or Pump book {ff interested. No 
obligation. A post card will do.— ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS sccpiveotc.pitsburh ps 


7359 Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 























ete ™ 4 ke 


Sin pasinens 


Without A Dollar !! 


I_ will show you how to wan 
MAKE 


$100.00 every week and have a big 


permanent profitable business a 
your own; how to make money like 
Mrs. McReynolds who made $160.00 
in one month working only 

spare time, or A. Hargis, whose 
business is so big his custom- 
Be, ers can’t wait for him to call 
but come to his house to buy. 
You don’t need money or 
-rexperience. You can start making 
big money the very first day. 


Full or Spare Time 
More Men ia Women Needed 


| 
} 
| ebles you to meet and know the best 
people. It is so easy, fascinating and 
ee like visiting. than work 
—many © it up in spare time as a 
For years I have been odvertising all over the United 
until now the famous CARNATION line of hundreds s 
of food products, soaps, flavoring, toilet articles and household 
moments qo gree Gem coat © court, To meet the enormous 





full time. Start part time if you wish— 
you ean change to full time any day 


aaa You are always your own 


rest from their regular work. You can 
work when you feel like it, or put in 

= > By my a facilities and 
dreds ones to take orders Say pele 


whe enti now, bate bees unable le to get 


I FURNISH AUTO 


Wane soe oo & taste ane wh ms, 5 Delp 20m enter the prestiee 
& beautiful home, wear good G7 
do this quickly 










of ation with best people, to have 

clothes and be prosperous and —— To help you 

5 one was 0 say Seas Gee il orders you hy To help you 
a quickly I sive 3 oe an Aute free. I 

realize at the start what it means to be permiteed to 

famous CARNATION line. 


Free Sample Case 


Sah Se, pen ene at SS oa Se ee ee 

It 3 easy to make $5,000 a year 
with the Hoht business as it is a bare existence 
ith wrong 











diss Territory 


give exelusive territory and start you in the 


FOOTER ORTHO HOHE eH EE EOE HOEEOOR OSES 






hl deldd dd dde dd ded dd th ktkh de dddeidadddddadd 


wonderfully prosperous business in your 
territory, it might ag well be you. 
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Farmers’ Exchange 


(8 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

Each tnitial, Number or Amount Counts As a Word 
Always Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, WN, C. 

The above rate applic 
tion—120,000 crcuintion. 
tion vou wish to use. 


[ WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE | 


Quote prices on Biloxi Soybeans, Cowpeas, Velvet 
Beans, any quantity. John Sessions, Woodville, 
Miss. 


| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 


NORTH CAROLINA 


I have s1 ‘plendid tobacco, cotton Sarms, ~ good houses, 
conveniences; te cultivate on sha Fair dealing, 
good treatment, A. G. Bobbitt, Littleton, N. C. 


We have the “organization = some of the buyers, 
you have the land for a lot sale. Write us and let 
us get them together. Piedmont Realty & Auction Co., 
Hickory y.. & 

For ¢.-120 acres of timbered land; chestnut, 
chestnut oak and poplar; in North Carolina, three 
miles from pike, 10 miles from railroad. $1,200 for 
the farm. If interested write M. D. Caudill, 
wingo, Md. 





s to the Carolinas-Virginia Edi- 
State plainly what edl- 




















Cono- 





VIRGINIA 
~Fine farm lands; splendid improvements; 


Virginia, Easy terms. 
226 Arcade 


For Sale. 
well located, near Norfolk, 
Write us. Kerrey Land Corporation, 
Building, Norfolk, Va. 


Combination city | home and farm, containing 102 
acres; town has built right to the property. City 
water, lights and phone. Beautiful 8 room house, 
hard wood floors. Price $25,000.00, long terms. Write 
J. Dudley Woodard, owner, North ‘Emporia, _ Va. 


OTHER STATES 
Lime belt farms, many around $20. Best land, 
ture, market, road, school combination anywhere. 
ee literature. Lamberts Realty Co., Montgomery, 
Ala. 





W. J. Morgan, Stillmore, Ga.—For sale: 4,000 acres 
tend with several farms. Will grow corn, cotton, 

bacco, Several acres in cultivation. Turpentine 
aaen. Estimated to cut 5 million feet lumber. 
Price per acre, $25.00 


New farm catalog, po opportunities in 1 the 
“Heart of America,’’ such as: 160 acres improved, 
team, 10 cattle, 28 ao 9 hogs, poultry, 10 stands 
bees, tools, furniture included; 125 agres tillable, 
epring water; 2% miles town; all for $2,700, terms. 
United Farm Agency, 114G West 10th St, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


‘For Sale or Rent.—Beautiful farm, 850 acres, 600 
acres in rich cultivation, eloquently located on Dixie 
Highway. Modern home, fruit, shrubbery and _flow- 
ers. Nine tenant houses all full of good labor. Four- 
teen good mules, five milk cows, fifty hogs and pigs. 
Plenty of feed stuff 





All machinery that is needed. 
for one year. Forty-five thousand for all, or rent 
the outfit for five thousand per year cash. One and 
one-half miles to good town, county site of Irwin 
County. Don’t wait to write, come; if not as I_have 
Stated will pay your expense here and back, R. 
Squires, Ocilla, Ga, 


a PLANTS 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 


500 Cabbage plants, Walter Parks, 
Darien, ja. 











postpaid, 75c. 








Farm, 








500 Cabbage ‘plant postpaid, Plant 
Darien, ; 
f Plants: $ $1. ~50, 0, 1,000, | postpaid. G, W. 
, Claremont, N. C. 
Cabbage plants, frost-proof; 75c, 1,009. Quitman 
Potato Co. a Ga, 
Frost -proof tbbage, Onion plants: 5¢ 65c; 1,000, 
$1. Ham by Plant Co., Kt. 2, Valdosta,’ Ga. 





Charleston Wakefield, Flat_Dutch: Tic; 1,000, 
$1.00, f.o.b. tuaranteed, Watkins Bros., Franklin, 
Virginia 

Early Jersey F 
cents; 1,000, $1.50, postage paid. Pre 
z nm, C. 


Senson, 





vakefield Cabbage plants: 300. 75 
i acher Manning, 









tro % Cabbage, ‘ollards 
Promptly CC. O. D., aS 000. $1.2! 
Thomasville, Ga. 

Cabbage plats, fr ost-proof, absolutely prompt ship- 
ment and fine riants; $1.00, 1,000. Quitman Plant 
Co., Qui >. Ga. 


, and Onions sent 
E. W. Lumpkin, 











© sy Wakefield Cabbage plants, $1.50—-per 
mM tor SCO, apenas cash with order. J. E. 


c 











ly J r Ws ake tield Cabbage plants: 300, 75 
cents: 5€0, $1.06; 1,000, $1.75, delivered. H. H. 
Goff : N. C 

Ras:y J ya Cher'eston Wakefield Cabbage 
plants: prepaid. A, B. 


1.000. $1.15; 5,000, $4.50, 
Clegg, Moncu Se 

“Nice frost-) 
2,000 and char 







© and Onton | plants: : $1, 
dD. Cata e free. Clark 











Plant Co., 1 
Eariy Jersey end Charleston 





Wakefield Cabbage 
1,000 for $1.50, postpaid. E. 
Maxt an. nN. G 


lants: 5C0 for $1.00: 
orris & Son, 


Millions frost-pre oof C abbage plants. Jarge, opén 
feid grown. Prompt shipment, $1.00 per thousand. 
W. W. Wiliams, Quitman, Ga 

Eariy Jersey Wakefield Cabbase plants: ~ good strong 
ants: 100, 30c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50, delivered. 

. R. Shriver, New Bern, N,. a 

C.0.D. Cabbage.—Five hundred 65c; 
Onions: 




















thousand $1. 
five hundred 75c; thousand $1.25. ‘‘Plants, 
not promises.’” Sexton Co., Valdosta, Ga. 


Extra fine Cabbage plants, dollar fifteen thousand, 
delivered. Five thousand express, dollar thousand, 
Reid Plant Co., Thomasville, 


Frost- proof Pe Bermuda Onion rp lead- 
ing varieties: 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50, postpaid; $1.00, 
1,000. express. Pacice Plant Co., Omega, Ga. 


Frost-proof Cabbage plants, leading varietlen; Onion, 
t, Lettuce. Postpaid: 100, 30c; 300, 75c; 500; 
1.00; 1,000, $1.50. Satisfaction pearebtsed. D. F. 
amison, Summerville, S. C. 


Name “variety. of Cabbage plants; will mix varieties 
free; no trash shipped. 500 exira large, postpaid, $1; 
medium size, 500 postpaid, T5c; postpaid, 50c. 
Extra fine by express, dollar 1.000. R. O. Paxks, 
Darien, Ga. 


Why pay more when you can get genuine frost- 
proof Cabbage plants, all varieties, guaranteed to 
Please you at: 300, 50c; 500, The; 1,000, $1.25, post - 
pai aes $1,00 thousand; 5,000, $4.00; 10,00D, 
7.5 Farmers Supply Co., Franklin, Va. 


Frost- rat Cabbage plants. All Head Early, Flat 
Dutch, Succession, Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, 
50 to bunch, labeled separate; packed car fr ar- 




















Tive safely. Postpaid: 100, 30c; 300, 60c; 500, 90c; 
z , $1.50; express, 90c thousand. E. A. aoa 
Lenox, Ga. 

30 million fine frost-proof Cabbage plants. Early 
Jersey, Charleston Wakefield, Copenhagen Market, 


5 


Succession and Flat Dutch. Prices: 300, 75¢e; 500, 
$1.00; 1,000, $1.75, mailed prepaid. Expressed charges 
collect: 5,000, $5.00. We use Long Island grown 
seeds and guarantee prompt shipments and absolute 

satisfaction or money cheerfully refunded. Largest 


and oldest growers in Virginia. Shipping a 
If million per day. J. P. Co 
anklin, Va. 


ancill Company, 


Millions frost- proof Cabbage plants, leading warietion. 
Mailed postpaid: 250, d0e ; 500, 5c; 1.000, $1.50; 
expressed: 1,000, $1. 00; 5,000, $4.50. Shipping M4 


ly. Walter Parks, Darien, Ga. oa 
ae a — ginia, 


10 million frost- -proof Cc abbaze “plants; Early Jer- Soybeans, 
sey, Charleston Wakefield, Copenhagen Market, Suc- N. C, 
nd 1.00; 1.000, 








Flat Dutch, 800, The; 5O0¢ 














Choice seed Velvet Beans. 
Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga, 

2,000 bushels Mammoth Yellow, 500 bushels 
200 bushels Biloxi, and 200 bushels QOrootan 
Write Hickory Seed Company, 


Write for price 





Vir- 


Hickory, 








cession vo ; . . 
$1.50 prepaid. Expressed urges collect, For Sale.—New — 4 M: qumaet h Yellows 
5,000, Satisfaction positively guaranteed or and Tokios, st gst ; i ; r. ite a 
money refunded. Wholesale Plant Co., Martins Point, Detter price, buy while , is right. instead 
a Smi h-Co., Rans le ( Sue 
~ Millions ms of tf ~ fr an 2 plants COTTON 

Charleston Wakefields, Succession, Cope enhage n 2 bales acre record Heavy Fruiter. Catalog free. 
Dutch; Collards Onions PX i Heavy Fruiter Seed Co., Royston, Ga. 

5 Collect . (00, $1 convasil = 





500, $1.10; 1.000, 
Cabbage, $5.00; 5,000 Onions, $6.25. Satisfac “tion and 
prompt shi . guaranteed Thomasville Plant Co., J John A 









Sefore ordering Rn 
Pedd $ 





Sons, Henderson, Tenn 





and Half cotton seed write re us. 











Thomasville, Ms 1 bon Big Poll, early 5 lock otton. Prize 
Fr proof Cabbage plants Varieties, Charleston winner. W. Ho rkw 1, sennettsville Ss b 

and Jersey Wakefields, Succession, Plat Dutch ar Mexican Big . « —_- oe 711 pou ' 

Copenhagen Market Price parcel postpal acre. Graded cleaned. Ioka Farm, Battleboro, 

750: 1,000, $2.00; D cr $ N. C. 

per guarantee to ship promptly a «¢ — 

sizer Ww please you. Tifton Potato Com- Heavy Fruiter and Cleveland Big_ Boll cottonseed, 


d I i bie 
pany, ine., Tifton, Ga. purebred, rec 


cleaned and graded. John Paul Lucas, 
Box 1359, Charlotte, N. C. 





Frost-proof Cabbage and ermuda Onion plants 
ready now; varieties Jersey alt Charleston Wakefields, 
Succession and Fiat Dutch. Prices, parcel postp aid: and tested 
300, 75c; 500, $1.10; 1,000, $2.00. By express, 1,000 Simmons, 


Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed, gradea 
98% germination; : 
Mountville, Cc. 


$1.50 bushel. J. 





to 4,000, $1.25 thousand; 5,000 and over, $1.00 thou- I 
sand. Plants shipped day order received, Satisfac- 40 
tion guaranteed. Coleman Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. 


Frost-proof Cabbage plant grown from best Long 





eavy Fruiter, 2 bales per acre; 
bolls_ weigh 


pound; 45 per cent lint; 








Island seed, true to name and variety; seed sown in 
October; plants five and six inches tall, tough and 
hardy. All plants shipped umler a strict guarantee 
of good order delivery and satisfaction, or money 
cheerfully refunded. 1,000, $1.50; 5,000 to 10,000, 
$1.25; 10,000 and over, $1.00 per thousand by express, 





our guarantee protects you. Riverside Plant Farm, 


Franklin, extra early; 








ginned privately on our own farms, $1.20 
Murphy ¢ & Palmer, 


Cotton Seed.—A n’s Early Prolific. 
charges collect; cash must accompany all orders a8 ner; 2 . d= Addiso 3 pe 


the originator, 


cotton, Write for special prices. 
Lavonia, Ga. 

Pedigreed Wannamaker-Cleveland and Early 
Improved cotton seed; recleaned, graded, grown 


Sandersville, Ga. 


W. P. Addison, Blackwells, Ga. 





Millions - plants now ready. Gye Wax and 
Denia Valencia Onion plants: 500, $i; 1,000, $1.50; 
5,000, $6.50, delivered; 5,000 lots and up, express 
collect, 75e per thousand. White Bermuda and Prize- 
taker Onion plants: 600, $1; 1,000, $1.35; 5,000, $5.50, 
delivered; 5,000 lots and up, express collect, 65c per 
thousand. 5 athaee plants, Beets and Head Lettuce: 


the genuine 





100, 40ce; 400, $1; 1,000, $1.75, delivered. Larger lots " m 
express collect at ai 25 per thousand. Satisfaction seed recleaned, 
guaranteed. Lind Plant Farms, Cotulla, Texas. Farms, St. 


Melton’s famous Bermuda Onion plants and Cab- president. 


Wannamaker-Cleveland Big 
latest improved strains of this famous 
cotton direct from the originator and plant breeder, 
W. W. Wannamaker. 

no longer connected with old firm, 
Write at once for further particulars of change in 
nen, special prices, and 1926 descriptive catalogue. 


Soll cotton seed. 


Sold under my signature. 


reginned or delinted; high 


mination, fine crop. The Wannamaker-Cleveland Seed 
Matthews, 8. C. W. W. 


earliest cotton; 
wonderful 
Vandiver Seed Co., 
King’s 
bushel. 
“Prize win- 


45 per cent lint; 1 inch staple; 
pedigreed seed. Get planting seed from 


Model Seed Farms. 


Wannamaker, 





bage plants. One billion plants grown this season. 
Five separate growing stations, asguring all orders 
being shipped same day received. Every plant guar- 
anteed. No delays No disappointments. Crystal 
Wax and White Bermande Onion plants: 500, $1; 
1,000, $1.50; 5,000, $6.25, delivered. Cabbage plants, 
Flat Dutch, Charleston ‘and Early Jersey Wakefield 
and Copenhagen Market: 100, 50c; 500, $1; 1,000, 
1.75; 5,000, $8.50, delivered. C, H. Melton, world’s 
largest ‘Bermuda Onion plant gr wer, » Texas. feet, 
FLOWERS 

Flowers.—Wedding flowers, corsages, floral 
ete. Shipping orders solicited. A. G, Smith & Sons, 


Florists, Long Distance Telephone, Petersburg, Va. ; 
nanan neem RN . : - $3.00; 


NURSERY STOCK 


Get _our free Pecan catalogue before buying trees. 
Tkass Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss. 


on 10 acres). 
yields. 


De vine, 














designs, lint. Lint 1 


10 to 





Grown in the famous 
section in Northeast Georgia at an 
which means seed of much stronger vitality as 
earlier cotton when planted on lower 
lands. 55 to 60 bolls to the pound. 40% 2 
to 1 and 


well as much 


Apply for prices on car loads. 
sent on request. 
Commerce, Ga. 


Piedmont Pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll cotton makes 
more at the gin—and more to the land. Ahea 
Yield at practically all Experiment Stations and way 
ahead on the 5 year average. 
($1,000 and a gold medal) on our seed farm in 1919 
for the largest authentic yield ever produced (30 bales 
It will win a prize for you in increased 
Piedmont seed growing 
elevation of 1,000 


% of an inch. 


Won government prize 


Commands 
premium 2 to 3 cents per pound over ordinary cotton, 
Buy seed direct from the originator. 1 to 
49, $2.75; 50 or more, $2.50 per bushel. 
Descriptive literature 
Piedmont Pedigreed Seed Farm, 
J. O. M. Smith, Owner and Manager. 


bushels, 








Fruit and Ornamental ba ie ae ae wanted. 


LESPEDEZA 





Coneord Nursery, Dept. 25. Coneor 











Choice 1925 


new crop recleaned 


Lespedeza seed. Free samples. 





The Progressive Farnier 


Purebred Chicks.—9%%c up. Leading breeds, Prompt 
shipments. Live arrival guaranteed. Illustrated cata- 
log free. Rex Poultry Co , Box 305, Clinton, Mo. 


Virginia Chicks Every week, best select strains in 
Shenandoah Valley Rocks, Reds, White Leghors 














‘rite for free catalog, Shenandoah Valley Hatcheries, 
Timbervi!! Va 

Chicks —State “accredited. ies. Lowest 
possible prices on really good Satisfled cn - 





tomers in 48 states. Catalog Booth Far 
Rox 550, Clinton, Mo. 















Hardy Chicks.—14_ varieties. Stz 
Standard bred, heavy winter laying fi 
livery Moderate prices Catalog free Star i 
t Mo. 


Poultry F arms 
Missouri Accré 
approved heavy 
Unusual prices 
Imperial Hatcheries, } 





ks.—From vigorous 
ks 12 leading vari 
Catalog 


y prepaid. 
“Mo. 





Higrade Chicks.—S ‘ 
Leghorns, Rocks, Reds, Anconas, 
dottes. Moderate prices 64 page catalog f 
Pouliry Farms, Brenham, Texas. 

Quality Chic ks.— Vit tality bred. State accredit 
15 breeds. Best egg strains. Lowest prices. Pw.'- 
paid. 100% live arrival guaranteed. Valuable catalogue 
free. Lindstrom _ Hatche ry, 


30x 101, Cl Clinton, Mo 

Ideal Certified Chicks.—Tested | by 1 Virginia Sta 
College for bacillary white diarrhea. Rock Re.s 
Leghorns; America’s leading strains. 100% "live ie- 
livery, Catalogue free. Ideal Hatchery, Waynesb.i», 
Virginia. 

Single Comb White Leghorns, $16.00 per hundi.:'. 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, $18. 10° discount on all o°- 
ders placed in January. Order from this advertisem . 
Peninsula Poultry Farm, Box P-66, Williamsbucz, 
Virginia 

“Taby Chicks.—Seven ‘leading varieties, Breeders 
selected and culled for constitutional vigor and hi 
egg production. Get our catalog and prices for early 
deliveries, Massanutten Farms Hatchery, Inc,, Box 
3331, Harrisonburg, Va. 

State Accredited Baby Chicks.—All stock bleni- 
tested and accredited for type, vigor and egg prod:- 
tion by the state of North Carolina. Leghorns, _ ne) 


























Reds and Wyandottes at reasonable prices. The A she- 

ville Hatchery, Box H, Asheville, N. C. 
Kwaliteed Baby Chicks.—Rocks, Reds, Leghorn 

from breeders culled and blood tested for bacilli ; 


white diarrhea by the Division of Markets of the St». 

Department of Agriculture. Order now. Catalor ; 

price list free Harrisonburg Hatchery, Inc, 
B-319, Harrisonburg, a 


White Leghorn Chicks from big white eggs. Si. 
ped anywhere 0. Guaranteed to live, I 
prepaid prices. 


Egg contest winners for years. Tr 
nested, pedigreed 


foundation stock. Hundreds 
cockerels, pullets and hens. Get our prices. Catatus 
free. Geo. B. Ferris, 930 Union, Grand Rapu.-, 
Michigan. 


Chicks free from white diarrhea, Trail’s End 3°7 
egg strain White Leghorn chicks, from large breed: 3 
with lop combs, acknowledged and guaranteed world’ 
greatest layers. 10,000 customers, hundreds of tes! 
monials. Parks’ and Thompson's Rocks, Owen's R | 
chicks. Write for new low prices, literature, ce:- 
tificate of guarantee (that Trail’s End chicks a 
purebred, strong, vigorous, and healthy, culled a 
inspected by one of the most experienced and oldest 
poultrymen in the United States), accompanies shi - 
ment. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, | Va 











BLACK SPANISH 








Calhoun City, Miss. 


Lespedez a seed. 



























Fruit trees, grapes, ervey A ‘and evergreens. Low Oak Farm, Covington, Tenn. 
prices. Sinclair Nurseries, Hendersonvil! N. C. = 7 ees , 
e. ——_——— Guaranteed 
~ Free Booklet—‘‘In formation, Pecan Trees,’”’ planting, DPD. C. Mitchell, 
culture, Milledgeville Nursery Co., Milledgeville, Ga. 
For Sale.—Pecan trees; improved varieties. Write 
for prices. Southern Nut Tree Nurseries, Thomas- 
ville, Ga before buying. 
Fruit Trees, es, Evergreens, and Shrubs direct Inc., Calhoun 
to ptenic wie ‘today. Crowell’s Plant Farm, 
Concord, N “a 
waperts ell OTE Blight Proof Pears; General — 
ser ck. Bpecias prices. Catalog free. W. A. Cox ounce, 
rsery Co... Gulfport, Miss. Tobacco Seed. —Ct ash, 
Choice Pecans, Satsuma Oranges, Pineapple Pears, Adcock. 
Peache Apples, Plums, ete. McKay Nursery & Or- true to type; 
chard Company, Lucedale, Migs nm. ¢ 


Improved 
sh with 0! order 


Carefully grown under paper bags. 


50c ounce. Write H. P. Webb, Stem, 


Plant our dependable Lespedeza seed. 1925 crop, 
pan-caught, strictly recleaned, rigidly inspected, guar- 
anteed choice seeds. Get prices, samples and growers 
Léspedeza Seed Growers’ Association, 


City, Miss. 





~ TOBACCO 
Adcock eee ~ seed, ~ 50e an 


Mabry, Angier, N. C. 


“White Stem Orinoco, Warne, 
Pure, 








Fruit trees, Peaches, Apples, Plums, “Pears, Cher- 












ties and Gr apes Catalogue free. Agents wanted, to bring you more money than any other kind, 
Hysing ger Nurseries, Cleveland, Tenn. your money cheerfully recunded. Stalk selected poe 
re Tr es.—Pecan tre $s, ornamentals. Large $1.00 ounce. Rebel Ridge Farm, Richlands, N. 
Rest varieties Prices right Salesmen want- T ‘bacco Seed I can furnish the best quality as 
{ Concord Nursery, Dept ‘oneord, Ga of any of the st popular varieties of tobacco, thor- 
Pecan growing is profitable, interesting, helps to oughly ¢« eened and true to type. Ge rmination 90% 
diversify, easy to learn, trees long i, has unlim- ta 95%. Write for catalogue and price list. | Mill 
ited markets. Begin now. Inquire of J. B. Wight, Run Farm, W. W. Green, Proprietor, Bowling Green, 
Cairo. G Virginia. 





We guarantee 


our Improved Hickory Pryor tobacco 











Plant Pecan Trees and laugh at the boll weevil. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEED 





Schiey and Stuarts our specialty. On four-year-old 
root system, twelve dollars dozen, f.o.b. here. Hamp- Field sclected Re pedeza seed and Stock Peas. 
ton Nursery Company Hlampton, 8S . my prices. . Mitchell, Calhoun City, Miss. 





Rudded Pecan trees in standard varieties. Stuart, 
Schley, Success, Money Maker, and Nelson. Carefully 
dug and well packed, good root system Shipments 
from now until March 15th, Write for illustrated 
folder. Harlan Farm Nursery, Lockhart, Ala. 


Clays, 





2,000 bushels of 
Whippoorwill 
Yellow Soybeans 
largest shipper 
Hayesville, N. 





Is. 1,000 bushels of Mammoth 
: Cane seed and Seed Corn. Dixie’s 
of Abruzzi Rye. H. R. McIntosh, 


Peas; Blacks, White, Blue, Goose, 





Fruit Trees greatly reduced prices direct to plant- 
ers, in small or large lots by express, freight or 
parcel post. Free catalog. Peaches, apples, plums, pears, 
cherries, grapes, nuts, berries, pecans, vines. Orna- 


| POULTRY AND EGGS 





mental treee, vines and shrubs Tennessee Nursery 
Co., Rox 198, Cleveland, Tenn 





BABY CHICKS 





Buy your Pecan trees from the largest growers in 
the world. Every tree highly bred-up from early 
and heavy bearing parent trees—straight, smooth, 
thrifty, healthy and well rooted. Our trees live fine, 
grow fast and bear early. Finest varieties only. ary, February 
Quality, service and satisfaction guaranteed. Write reenville, § 
pad nee catalogue. Bass Pecan Company, Lumber- 
on, Miss. 


prices. 


us. 





Biddies.—All 
Capital Poultry Farms, 





Chicks.—Standard breeds, 





Shinn oe 
100 up. Free 


breeds. Excellent quality; 
Columbia, 


popular 
» © 


Certified Baby Chicks.—50,000 White Faced Bla 
Spanish. Quality, exhibition and trapnest matin s 
High record layers. Inspected by certified inspectcor 
Catalog free, stamps appreciated. Nabob Hatcher 
Ave. 18-C, Gambier, Ohio. 

HAMBURG 

Certified Baby Chicks.—10v,000 Silver Span ')! 
Hamburgs. Quality and exhibition matings. Hievh 
record layers. Inspected by certified inspectors. Ca‘ 
log free, stamps appreciated. Nabob Hatcheries, «1 
18-C,- Gambier, Ohio. 


_HOUDANS — 


Certified 1 Baby _ Chicks.—50,000 Mottled Houde 
Quality,¢ exhibition and trapnest matings. Inspec’ | 
by certified inspectors. Catalog free, stamps ap 


ciated. Nabob Hatcheries, Ave. 18-C, Gambier, Oh! 











KIWIS 


Certified Baby Chicks.—10,000 Kiwis. Exhibirion 
and Trapnest matings. Catalog free, stamps aj™ 
ciated. Nabob Hatcheries, Ave. 18-C, Gambier, | Oi 


JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 
Jersey Black Giants.—Pullets and pfrmeerels, $2.99 
ach. J. F, Brabham, Bamberg, 8. 
LAReNVELBERS 

Certified Baby Chicks.—75,000 Lake snvelders. Es 
bition and trapnest matir igh record 1 
Catalog free, stamps appreciated. Nabob Hate 
Ave. 18-C, Gambier, Ohio. 


ORPIN GTONS 




















~ Some extra good $ Cc. Buff Orpingtons for breeders, 
Ornere pri me nptly filled, Miss Julia P. Jones, Tobacco- 
ville, N. 





South’s best White Orpington cocks, ten dollars: 
cockerels, four, seven, ten; hens, four, six; pulle 
four. Orders shipped promptly, Elmer Oe¢ettinger, 
Wilson, N. C. 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS 





B creas de Catalog. 





leading variation; Janu- 
H, Chesnett, 


are better. Leading breeds. $8.40, 
book, Shinn Farms, Box 120, Green- 





top, Missouri. 


| SEEDS 





Baby Chicks.—Popular breeds at farmers’ 
Immediate or future a guaran- 


teed. Clinton 


delivery. 


Iiatchery, Clinton, 8. 


prices. 








BEANS 
New crop recleaned er Yellow Scybeans for» our stock up to 
seed in good bags, $2.00 f.0.b., cash_with order, able. Catalog 
J. C. Muse & Company, Cais Corner, N. C. oke, Va. 


Tancred White Leghorn 


288 eggs yearly. 


Chicks.—Trapnest records 
Prices very reason- 
free. Densmore Poultry Farms, 








) tl) Ra ie sethiss 

In signing my name below this application for 
membership in the Lone Scouts of America, which 
I do with the approval of my parents or guardian, 
I do hereby take the accompanying Pledge, which 
I have read and which I thoroughly understand. 


The fee for joining the Lone Scouts of America 
is 15 cents; there are no dues except a charge 
of 5 cents for the yearly roll call. The member- 
ship fee entitles a boy to a Membership Card 
and a copy of the Lone Scout Handbook, giving 
all necessary directions. 

A Bronze Membership Badge will also be in- 
cluded in the membership outfit if the full mem- 
bership fee of 30 cents is sent. 


ae ne ree eet” beter eh eachigad ¥cc0) Raehaeeks 
IEE v6 n ink vdinccbiees x COUG «vas ccsves Age. 

Bes: By Th Oe BORO i oc ccisicanes cnsobes sks cevevesesenres . 
BOD seendiincdiepnbesseenns cowinehesctSMeies 6 <b e0tyasceee 


RALEIGH, N. 





Boys, We Want You as a Lone Scout 


“I pledge my allegi- 
ance to my flag an 

the nation for which 
it stands, with liberty 
and justice for all. 
I will ‘do a useful 
thing each day’ and 
be worthy of the 
name Lone Scout.” 


CHECK WHICH YOU WISH 





Membership Alone (15c)...... 


Membership —_ 
SINE TEU oes caneconnteccee 


Address: The Progressive Farmer Tribe, Lone Scouts of Aenusien 


Denning, Albemarle, N. 











ike, ath Nabob Hatcheries, Aye. 


Purebred Buff Rock cockerels and hens for sale. 
Sunnyview Farm, Lexingt on, N. C, 


Barred Rock cockerels, 8 pounds, 
to 6 pounds, $2.0 A. E. Bridges, Troy, 


Holterman’s ‘‘ wien Bene d Rock cockerels for 
both exhibition and_ utility, $5.00 each, Riverside 
Poultry Yards, Lee, Va. 


Dark Barred Ringlet cockerels bred from prize wir.- 
ning stock; April hatch, well developed, % and $6. 
Mrs. W. C. Hartsell, Rt. 2, Oakboro, N. C. 


Notice.—Closing out my fancy Partridge ~— hens, 
$2.50 each; pullets, March hatch, $2.50 each; fine 
mature male birds, $4.00 each. Send check or moue7 
codes for what you want. A, R. Groce, Worthville, 








$3.00; oan, 
N. 























For Sale.—Thompson’s Imperial Ringlets direct, 
Dark exhibition cockerel bred cockerels well develo 
Bred from $100 trio mated by E. B. Thompson. 
eash with order. gs, 15 for $5. Member — a 
Barred Rock _. Satisfaction guaranteed. B. 
Furr, Oakboro, N. C, 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Nice dark Rhode Island Reds priced to seil. 
Hollandsworth, Wytheville, Va. 


Large, rich, brilliant S. C. Red cockerels, 75% 
Owen Farm strain, $3 to $5. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Mrs. B. W. Jepson, Franklin, y. 


S. C. Bhode Island Red cockerels, direct from 
Owens Farm and Harold Tompkins group 1 matings. 
$3 and $5 each. Hatching eggs, $3.00 sitting. C. E. 
Smith, Cornelius, N N. 


Real quality in my , Single Comb Reds. Just. won 
first and sweepstake young pen at National Red _ 
Columbia, 8. C., sixty-two young pens competi 
twenty states represented. Powerful breeding aa 
erels for three, four, = five dollars. Wade F. 








G. G. 















RHODE ISLAND WHITES 


Certified Baby Chicks.—200,000 Rhode Island Whites. 
Rose Comb and Single Comb Khode Island Whites. 
High record layers Quality, exhibition and traynest 





matings. Inspected by certified inspectors. Catalog 
free, stamps appreciated. Nabob Hatcheries, Ave. 
18-C, Gambier, Ohio. 





SUSSEX 
ertified Baby Chicks.—50,000 Speckled Sussex. 
High record layers. bye! ty, exhibition and trapnest 
matings. Inspected Catalos 
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a * 
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pan > Py h oes Sale Cie go eter Fane Pots Don't Forget Short Courses | SMITH BRET HERS 
armers Exchange 55 tre cps ue North Carolina College of Agr Spine Be OO OES 


10 Rhode Is and Red conkers is Sep ee Se Carolina College oi 
1 ri ° ach. Hickery See , Deveieps GETTER FLocKs with LESS 
Loss 






































































































































































~~ eee es oe ene Por | 
Cor any hicks uy, A. C. . } { mmhe - nrac 
_WYANDOTTES : - culture 15 offering a number orf prat and LES 
— ----- POULTRY SUPPLIES tical cx % to be given fro Fos ' } < 2 le fly heat, automaticall 
us. Layers and show quality a a“ pouine Grit — i —— aa * Cai Course Oo be given mm January 4 2S Se rolled. No fire risks Operates ‘ 
sar iheenestl rie cist. r on apr Lis eeth srit ore eges, “eer iC a F Z 1 ‘ t sore irrent atact 
anne Pr < RK. L. Burges Cay Va quicker molting; better than shell; snow white in two to March 16 and another series ( ( AIST Ta. [a ‘ Coa om oan Ee: ean: i if 

vs tv‘.—Martir and layit si ars Ww ale prices: 100 . ; - Fetch miware ghaees @ a 
o v Geeks and > 00 to § 50; i . ds d $5 h with rder given trom March 17 to June a idee - : © 3 Af — + : 
b #2. Matti . jton, Ky ah w Greenahoro, WN. T ae ; as 2 5 Sizes Low Prices TopaY or FREE folder well- 

“rien = x 3 z ‘= , deer egg meen give readers some idea of What ! | ington J. Smith Co..64! Davis-F aricy Bdg., Cleveland, 
ow = r break: two dozen eggs postpaid to any address for be learned from these practical courses, | 
ay $7.0 ear two-year-old or older Peafowl. $1.00 in yg fermuly nereasing your egg 4 2 “ g | 
Jonw W. Boyd, South Boston, Va . eld. and nd where se ees for a We are giving the list of subjects an 
at ee ae eee ee 7 , PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
TURKEYS a” r emith & Co., Sylvatue, Va iounced for stud irom J uary ¢ 1 

maxirbon Red toms priced to sell. G. G. Hollauds- lune 4. Just read over the list and see | 
v Wytheville, Va LIVESTOCK what a fine lot of swhiects they are! 

vLammot} Brot turkeys with 6 r quality 4 1 1 7 ° | 
ie inn te ee , BERKSHIRES Chey are just what we have been hoping | uc $ ay 

urebred Mammoth  Bronz turkeys for breed- our Southern colleges would offer. Her ur mount tds 
’ j. 4. Bame, Rt 3, Salisbury, N. ¢ Berkshires. —Big type James W. Graves, American . 1 : a 4 : we al - i itain Nat 

? Mas th B ls Nationa! Bank, Richmond, Va is the list to choose from at North Caro ed Bristol ¢ ge they ‘ihe * a oinae 

I 1 Mammoth Bronze mountaim bred turkeps, n ogy FO ee ree lit c ( 1 - rmers, ¢ c4 elp Lol Ask 1 
van vild Pearl Parker, Andrews, N. Registered Berkshire i sve vlividual; price na State olliege :— A ss “ . 

Pr BR ena - $60.00; cheaper than work. Clover Hill Farm, Cres- ur cireuls tod 
wns $1 oT i en + eS Beekeeping Farm shops BRISTOL CHICK HATCHERY 

aalatted Wis Miciiamd turkers for beeadsoes Ser CHESTER WHITES Community organiza- Horses and mules Box P, Bristol, Wa. 

eX f u 2. urkeys tor Our Lo 4 + = a 
tale. No exes. John M. bil lard, Blue Spring Miss Boasy “Boliew Banch, Purvis, Miss., headquariers tion. Marketing fruits. — 
> ay ae - * rT li-champion blooded Cheste: _ Whit es. Why not Farm conveniences Poultry management 

18 fine Goldbank Bronze turkeys. First prize win- ore a oe ie Bn - ve ik ences ‘ot y managemen . 
ned Shipped on apmoral D. W. Boutt, Sonora, otast with the be ¥ writ , — — Chol Farm marketing. Pobacco ss Leghorns, a, L. 
Keusucky registered pigs Satislaction pun anteed. FE. + } k | Barred Recks 

- ~ ‘ertilizer. Commercia truc ’ 

Mammoth White Holland turkeys. Sire of imported _DUROC-JERSEYS adie Fruit growing. farming aerhiee . Wyendetes 

Blue ribbon witners. Mrs. Ryland Dickinson, Duroca.—Igf you want the best write A. C. Rhodes, Poultry Diss f “Id -- 
North River, Va. M ste ‘ } oa el ea From offi “yr moved brecders—free from 
Se —— —_—-— - — arketing poultry. crops. > diarrl infection 
Mammoth Bronse, ‘‘Goldbamk sain; yurocs. —4 ce bree Its vars 4 uf > ' 
we "Very handsome. Mrs. F. W. Young. sp besistered | Durocs.— ‘aaice bred gilts, Boars emé Pork production Farm butchering | | Rapid Grewth— Early ‘Maturity—High Pro- 
v - » Faoun d leant jon. 100% Live Delivery Guaranteed. 
pen te 7 SS ee ee - Registered Durocs.—Bred sows, bigs all ages. Farm Sheep. oF Faru airy ing. | ducté . @ Live > ae 
, Sue hundred beautiful 5 irebred Mammoth £renze ers’ prices. J. P. Alexander, Fairfield, Va. Vegetable growing Farm woodlot. W rise for Mlustroted Folder and Prices 
ie ~g eet $3. ; sams ma% sis =. Ns 4 Young registered Duroe bears, ready for service Cheese making Fruit and vegetable BROS., Poplar Hill Farm, 
ject *y meturn Hf moi pleased 4. C. Kerley gan and gilts, ready for breeding. Knapp Farm, Nasb- Dairy cattk a: Box 62, Wallingford, Conn. 
- = ville, Tenn ide 7 . 
“4 ' pat nha - —— Diseases of poultry Lee ¢ 1 ge 

Magnificent Geldbank Giant Bronze turkeys, April aces hh eed: £¢ S anc greases | 
hatch heavy, vigorous beauties; large boned, tree HAMPSHIRES Farm cost account- Marketing vegeta | 

s aiscone Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Harry Prize winning Hampshire hogs One boar, three ing bies orman’ $s uali ic s 
H. f annyskde Turkey Farm, Wadesboro, N. C. sows, as good as in the Eastern states, Ioka Farm ee = a : . 

Battleboro, N.:<C — d vegetable Rural sociology quant ty a ‘ ality State certified. Biood tested 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS POLAND-CHINAS liscases. Beef cattle i vh “oe br urdy. eas. 
ul rile “aa nd Ancona 

Peasants Santams, Pigeons, Geese, Ducks Free EB r ; ~~ ee . : . , : Rocks is 1 r , 

. t ’ red gilts, service boars, pigs; big type. Mount Chis is "oO = as ' fucks, os Buff Orp w hite Wyat" 
ar. John Hass, Bettendorf, Iowa. pint Eee Baim. Beha Ve hi . an excellent selection of sub- | f cores Wise “ow tu .: om "4 

Owens big dark 8. C. Rhode Island Beds and i Shey Evergreen Stock, Poultry Farm. Creswell, N. C ects and farmers can make their choice cace rouble cagaacity : 
pard’s strain $ (, Ancona cockerels. eds ( Spotted Poland China bred sows, boars, pigs for sale | ] . | 1 eS @ Februacy broiler chicks. Thousand 
and Anconas $2.00 each. Hugh L. Miller, I heir sire, Spotted Ranger. irom this long list and have work onh ach Wednesday. Write or wire 
N. ¢ ——_—__——- - oe eed . 4 C. A. NORMAN. Drawer 1440, Kooxville, Tenn 
le — n the subjects in whic hev ar moat | . ’ 

Thal rurkeys, Goslings, Baby Guineas.—Mammoth GUERNSEYS : i : gfe — t y are mo | * j 
Bret and Bourbon Red turkeys, Toulouse and While For Sale.—Splendid nucleus herd of registered interested. For full information, write to |< a 
¢ gs. Pearl and White Guineas. Ca alog Guernseys; 1 male and 3 females ‘A A. Danie h Di he é ie 
Ire appreciated. Nabob Hatcheries Avé rennille, Ga ; the 1rector of Instruction, School 
28-4" For Sale—Car load grade ¢ sey heifers Agriculture, State College, Raleigh, N. ( 

purebred Guernsey bull; sum pringing Hilicres , _ ¥ o_o PROVEN HIGH QUALITY AT LOWEST PRICES 
Our State Accredited chicks produced from stock 











1 Fs m, 4 larksville, Va 
ender direct eupervision of Prof. A. Gorrell, Direc 


PUREBRED POULTRY Ess HOLSTEINS —__ : a Our Agents Promise Nothing | tor of Vocational Agriculture. Every chick from vig- 


= “a T-—"tell Kiss Beas Bontlac’ trasd erous high laying average flocks of recognized eget 
tegis ~ 1 lo} Cer - - oe i a GET THE MOST FOR YOUR MONEY 


ing vig ' igh . 
P we service rite for photogray! - , made our chicks the best 
BREEDING COCKERELS FOR SALE : a - A for . meee TR, W f photogray for Future Delivery A « costetion, “Twe 


TANCRED WHITE LEGHORNS || SERSEYS N THOUSANDS of cases in the past Se 


ad rth Bulls, heifers: Register of Merit stock aceredited 
ed by Nor aeife : Va farmers have been swindled by sub 















us 



































8 ood Pest nape 
na Pi acered:te farm in the herd. Mount Pleasant * ek Fai rm, Fairtield, 
stat pink _ are _booking orders now and mr. oe reminser’ : a oy eat ahoes. — cription agents of various publications . [ 
: ge ye Adams, Crewe, Va. Wide vho have made all kinds promises as | W e take the risk. 100% live 6 
| HOWARD FARM, DUNN, N. C. SHEEP AND GOATS ; io premiums, ctc., to be sent later on delivery. Pure-bred high 
— _ For Sale.—Saanen Milk Goats. 30x 300, Waxhaw, In some cases agents have even promis d i‘ ualits chicks from flocks selected and 
2 to write up individuals from whom they | culled by expert judge. All leading breeds. 











f "OCR GALS ~~ Two WO OR ‘MORE BREEDS ‘ “gre Fee : ; . 2 - 
RINGLET cen = received subscriptions. The public should | Write for prices and big illustrated 
BARRED PLYMOUTH _ 00 vias abd showts, from large stock Good blood | ; : Catalog. w C.0.D. One dol , ‘pe 
fur feeders. Chas. Crafton, Staunton, Va be on guard against all such misrepre- ak te dae aller von a ee ee 
sima e re I chicks rite «lay 





Kentucky Hatehery, 352 West 4th St, Lexingten, Ky. 


ROCK COCKERELS Holstein or Guernsey dairy heifer calves, practically sentatix ms. 
purebred testing, heavy milking ams W rite 









































b I 
ed, from hiue ribbon pens, dark mat Feo & fous, _Whitewsi? Wie Our P teatems Siarenar : 
we oa to head pens, One cockerel, $4 each: naan tata : uy FOGHCSSTUE arine?r agenis are | a » 
; Ubree, $1¢.00. May hatched serves Purebred large type Poland China Duroe and imeir ; . cee 
+, $2.25; \wo, $8.75, Three own 1924 hatebed vst cross pigs and shoats. The most profitable feed WEEP EE ted to promise nothing whatever BABY CHIC For January and February 
$4.06 each or two for $7.50; F, 0. B. Saluda, S. ¢ ms: we a si , in qual tity fend, Ly pe for future delivery e xcept the subse rip- . = A tf at right prices 
D. a ’ let } stock guaranteed. ive Bedfo Sto me <- ae parred Rocks lite Rovks, 1. Reds. Buff Or- 
{ W. SWITZER SALUDA, S. wall Farms, Lynchburg, Va ion itself. This is a protection to our pingtons, White gh doties. Strung, husky chicks 
} , 8 ire 3 ( ’ — . aie rom ¢losely culled, healthy free range flocks. Some- 
G bosom OP i ee by I on arena ge ey , high subscribers and also to honest agents. | J thing secial on ‘brofier Vanicks for early ordess 
64 BREED Chickens, ducks, 2eest | ))\ducing dams \ few purebred and high grade Whenever an representative is found Guaranteed full live delivery 
and turkeys. Furs ct calves and cows. High class syring and fall gilts and  e SOT Write for catalogue and prices 
high quality, hardy and most able | jars, also bred * gilts 1 at farmer's Promising anything else to be sent or McGAHEYSVILLE HATCHERY 
Fow!s, eggs, incu ubstors, brooders: lowest prices. Gayoso Farms, eee ~~ . aun: Sad a ae : M o le. V 
pocese ‘Amertca’s great plant. Atit 40 Yrs, iven later, the tact should be reported MeGaheysv % a. 
100 page book and catalog free. DOGS to. ua iA J 





mal, RF Neubert Co, Box oe Mankato, Mian. a 





































































pad: 68 BRE Valuable Peultry Yemaie Pointer, 2 years old: works well Price ml 
$25. or will trade fe W. J. Robertson, Cole- 
ED Sepa sa un wi AGENTS WANTED | Steach 
duck ueke, geese, ehicks also ; m a “ig 5 a. Chdchee delivery. 
be Airedale puppies — from fa - i 1€ m oy ruiee.” 3 fature Pri Pre 
w. v3 --1y howest pric y 44th Entitled to registration. Price “$40 and $2 , M. Fruit Trees for Sale. —Agents Wanted Cc , ¢ - Be ded itine te jae “Tay mt “aaa 
- Weber, Box 95, Mankato, on. | | and, Woodland, X. C. Nurseries; Dept. 25, Concord. Ga m binek oh te 
reownury atnity ot them. Write & ar «- 
Get our free sample case: Toilet aeticles, Perfumes —— ted catalog and NMbers! oiler. 
nd special ties Ww erfully ifitable La Derma E 
PUREBRED LIVESTOCK |||___ MISCELLANEOUS | ie" uss : i 
We start you \ the mut a dollar Soaps. xt? J 
Free Book —E lijat 7 Coming Before Christ. Megido etfumes. toilet goods. Experience unnecessary. Car 
DUROC-JERSEYS Mission. Backes NT. hation o., Devi 178, st. foul : 
pian Ee ; ‘BUI DING MATERIAL a Bankrupt and Ram eee Sales.— Make be 06 daily 
a @ start you utr! ng everything eiribu s | 4 | N t GS t it 
Cedar Posts fur Sale.—We buy cedar logs, W. 8. Dept. 105, 609 Divisi Cores . Deautifet Pictures. Mrs 
ator Me sw. ¢ 
i 95 on fa ments Be ry furnish auto and exyenges Perea rece a esa 
yofing —Galvanized 5-V crin flig, metal si ang ’ I Ibi remedy iss 
P Aan Se Nye 6, rol roofing. asphalt shingles. uationally adver- LV t. . ve | @ sro, So fan one 
If you haven't enough money to pay s tised “brands Bu-ber-vid Pile —— Pines noel Dive ' me « tia , ve RCOL Tay ‘ Ttunpa, soma 
es. > ipe Yhree sales weekly ve ; 





for a purebred Pig, don’t orry. Wr te rite us for price 
a postal for information regarding part i fing Co., Durham, N necessary, Direct 


‘ ul 
payment plar used by one of the largest FARM MACHINERY waukee, Wis Qu ALITY Chicks« 
} 












































































































































Duroc-Jersey breeders in the State. Wanted to Buy.--On nd hand J. B. Hammer Agents Make a doliag an bow. Sell Mendets | a Best 
Locher & Co Dr A Glasg Vv Feed Mill, T. BE. Cone dr., Salisbury, N. C utent ach ror i Hants mending rake n all ni 52.060 QUAL Bred Greeders. 14 varieties. 
aihmeaes Ei AB... Be cect non i Tn ample packag ‘ ‘ ete g. S1et Tet ‘ 7 
wid awer A, ow, Va. Will sacrifice my farm electric light plant. Beason 101. Amsterdam. N.Y | Ce Leg ‘ P ve sey Prices. Sree Te odes. . 
for selilng, tewn has pet in lights H. M. Philips } ” umbia 
> . a A paying position open to re¢ sent at’ 4 charac- 1S8OURT *pouLTRY FARMS, Col ‘ 
GUERNSEYS Baitleboro, N.C. oy ES, ee ee 
~oer wae HAY—GRAIN—FEED pas Permar Write : Tann re “st oe Mfz. | € LEGHORNS Onty 
< — anuetail ‘ 9$2 ( ~ boston 
| | Oreote Brand superior feeds fer racing pigeons, a ag wee —_—_—_——_—— BY CHICKS:= PED COD. ANYWHERE 
i tab breeders and poultry raisers. Write fe i wr ne musehold cleaning device wa-he 
iit Wm. G. Scarlett rd Co, 79 725 Prati -,. windows, sweeps, cleans wa''s PREPAID PRICES 
ou an Baitimore, Md. : ‘ osts «a than brooms. Over hel! contest wir ner: for yeers. Cusranterd sud insured. Aide 
| — a. Harper Brash Works, 203 2rd St., F ocbarels, pullers hens Catalog and specie! price bulleun free 
’ } KODAK FINISHING Scho Sons Sting Sku. ms 2 GEORGE B. FERRIS, 930 UMON. GRAND RAPIDS, MUR 
Do It, | oOo: Kodak Fin ishi ing by Mail.—Fi developed free; casy. Pater ne shirt turns inside ; -— 
} prints, 3e to 5« W. W. White, Drawer 1112, RBir- as ‘ong. Sells on sight Customers tell friends. _ 
i mningham, Al la. money. Write Walton Duy ex, Dept. Al8, Brooks Bidz RIVERSIDE CHI os 
j ag of ner, up-to-date oo ——— Sc 2 + N - Chicago. . 3 Heady now. Purebred, heavy laying strains. 
Tusthvonean” of their dairy ool by “hy _— cou SOEs “Stade yi Oh nage Re gy 2 POORIVERSIDE. “POULTRY “FARM, se 
Wanted.—Young men to learn the ba trade, ‘ef-Made’’ Shirts for le ninaet ‘ 
the introduction of Guernsey blood. Seat oaiiee po the Boutine a pa... pond iad wearer. No capital or ex} we 1} Route 1!-B, Knoxville, Tennessee “yo 
| We'd like to show ou ~ quickly ates, Charlotte Barber College, Charlotte, N. C. carn $100 weekly and bonus. } (International Baby (hick Association) er 
and easily you can it, —— $$ ——— : __ Broadway, New York 
Write for The Story of ‘the Guern- SYRUP Agents.—$5 to $15 daily. Your pay in advance FE BABY CHICKS from Kirksvill 
sey.” Sugar Cane Syrup.—Beet quality: uew evpress bar- 1 Bosibry, yg ee pet vag 4 eee 14 lead! set ut . —_ ‘ 
= } s, fre "heck wit > = ol ‘ nce 1 ing varieties of ssouril Ac- 
| THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY rels. 35 gallons, 0c gallon, freight yald. Check wich Cutt necued. Yor. take ords. | We" deliver a credited chicks, Lowest prices. 10tt 
' CATTLE CLUB ~ ° u ad collect if you prefer it. Samples forniched. seeson. 160 per nt live Getivesy b B 
’ - TOBACCO quick. Macochee Textile Company, Card 2001, ¢ H yeepaid parcel p 
} 13 Grove Street | daca cinnati, Ohio. | Miller-Matliek Hatchery, Box 817. Kirkeville, Me. 
| Peterboro, New Hampshire 9) | Natural Leaf smoking tobacco, nothing bat the best Free Suit to Tailoring Agents.—If I give you a 
| r grades. 5 pounds $1.25; 10, $2.00, Pipe free. Wal- fine sutt for yourself free, and pey ¥ : “ ” 
3 J f “ J ‘or 3 , and pey you $3.00 an hour 
——— «op Brothers, Murray, Ks. : for your t'me, will you introdus e my line of beet ARISTOCRAT BABY CHICKS 
Tobaeco postpaid: guaranteed; best Bed Leaf chew- = samp-es and classy new siyles to your frien sf | je each and up. America’s best free range certified 
HO ing, 5 pounds $1.50: 10, $2.75; smoking, 2¢ pound. rite at onee for my startling new offer. | F. RB. | record laying breeders. Leghorns, Anconas. Minorcas, 
LSTEINS Mark Hamlin, Sharen, Tenn. Schan, Sa’es Manager, Dept. 148, Peoria and Adame | ft Sool Bade. Wraudottes, Orpingtons. Postpaid live 
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’62-Piece Dinner 


This marvelously decorated, splendid quality Dinner Set, an exclusive pat- 
tern of our own, is yours without a penny’s cost. Read our liberal offer, 


id FE For Selling Only 10 Boxes 
aul of Our Fine Toilet Soap 


This is the famous Good Luck pattern. Note the good fairy, the horseshoe, the swastika, 
the wishbone, the 4-leaf clover and other good luck emblems. beautifully interwoven# 
in the rich design in gorgeous natural colors. Note also burnished gold band on every 
piece. No other set like this. You can get this beautiful pattern only from us. Pieces are 
all full size for family use. Made of warranted, genuine semi-porcelain, pure white 
chinaware with high gloss finish. Hard fired—decorations guaranteed not to wash off.” 
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This Big Set Also FREE! 


Answer this ad quick and you get free 
and extra this fine full size 10-piece en- 
amelware set with extra large pieces. 
28 gauge American sheet steel heavily 
coated with acid-proof blue enamel, 
Warranted first grade. Set consists of 1 
roll edge dish pan, 1 washbasin, 1 lipped 
preserving kettle withbail and tilt han- 
dles, 1 pie plate, 1 jelly cake pan, 1 pudding 
pan, 1 handled convex kettle, and 1 re- 
tinned ;cover, 1 handled sauce pan, 
l basting spoon. Absolutelyfree and extra 
and we pay the freight. ‘ 


Set Contains—6 Large Dinner table Casserole and 1 Cover for same 1 Cover for same, ° Cups, 6 Saucers, 


Plates, 6 Breakfast Plates, 6 Dessert 6 Soup Plates, 1 Cake Plate, 1 Salad 6 Cereal Bowls, 


ruit Dishes, 


Plates, 1 Large Meat Platter, 1 Vege- Dish, 6 Ind. Butters, 1 Sugar Bow! and 1 Cream Pitcher— 62 Pieces in all. 





Wonderful Premiums 


Just show your friends the soap and the splendid 
premiums given absolutely free with it and the 
sales are made. Each box contains 7 cakes and 

with every box you give all of the following 
articles: 1 Pound pure Baking Powder, 1 Bottle 
Fine Perfume, 1 Box Best Talcum Powder, 6 
handsome Teaspoons, Pair of high quality 
Shears, Package assorted Needles, 6 Ladies’ 
fine white hemstitched Handkerchiefs, and 

a very beautiful gold finish Vanity Pow- 

der Box with hinged cover, Mirror, sy 
Compact of Powder and Powder Puff, 

as per plan No. 2950. Everything guaranteed. 


Dinner Set, Enamelware Set and everything 
else sent same day we get your order. 


Send No Money-We Trust You 
We Pay All Freight Charges 


We ship the goods on your request and pay freight on 
everything. © money needed. We trust you with 
everything. This offer is from one of America’s larg- 
est, most responsible concerns, in business over 20 years. 


‘Ask your banker or write any Chicago bank about the 


Lee Manufacturing Company. 


Send for Agent’s FREE Outfit 


Our fine outfit helps you to make sales in every home. It 
is free. Just send the coupon, a postcard or a letter and 
we send outfit and all instructions. Do this and get the 
wonderful 62-piece, full size Dinner Set and the big 10-piece Enamel- 
ware Set without spending a penny. 


An absolutcly amazing offer, so liberal that it seems incredible. We make it to secure more friends and to further introduce 
our splendid merchandise and wonderful premiums—dinner sets, furniture, rugs, carpets, clocks, linen sets, silverware, etc. 


Big Cash Commissions for Agents Also 


Lee Manufacturing 
Depr. 155 CHICAG 0 _— 
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Fill out this Coupon and mail—Now 


LEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, . 
Dept. 155 Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me, without any obligation, your 
big Free Agent’s Outfit, catalog and full 
information. I will be glad to read all about your 
t ofier of the Free 62-piece Good Luck Pat*tern 
inner Set and the Free 10-piece Enamelware Set, 
which you offer for se!lins ten boxes of your fine Toilet 
p as per plan No. 2950. Send the Big Free Out! 
now—no expense or obligation on my part. 
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